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The aim of Education is to provide proper training for youth in a class- 
room of correct design with due regard to vision, correct posture and 


physical development of the child. 


Our aim is to help you select window shades, chalkboard, and seats of 
correct posture, all designed for the Co-ordinated Classroom. Our ex- 


perienced services are at your disposal. 
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Visit Washington during the National Capital 
Sesquicentennial Celebration, April 15 to Nov. 22. 





Select an Amazing America Tour for Your Spring or Summer Vacation 


When Springtime flashes its green GO signal, then it’s Hotel Accommodations, 
time to get out and get going—by Greyhound ! Whether Transportation, Sightseeing 
you plan a trip for Easter week, or during the summer All Included! 
vacation, a Greyhound Amazing America Tour will give 
you a lot more pleasure for a lot less money! 

Go where you please on a Greyhound tour! It will 
take you to almost any vacation spot in North America 
... the big cities, National Parks, famous playgrounds 
of the U.S. A., Canada, Mexico, Cuba, and even Alaska! 


Individually planned for you by 
experts, Amazing America Tours 
include hotel reservations, trans- 
portation, itineraries, and spe- 
cial sightseeing. The tours are 
not conducted; they may be 








Hundreds of Amazing America Tours, ranging from ig 
two days to two months, are available for your choice taken by one person, a twosome, or s group. Visit 
: , : the nearest Greyhound Travel Bureau today for 
... and all are tailor-made to fit your plans, purse, and complete details, or mail the coupon below for a 
pleasure. This vacation, take a tour—by Greyhound! free folder about Amazing America Tours. 





WRITE FOR “AMAZING AMERICA” TOUR FOLDER! 





-: 
i sacecmsasacenenminalle ~------ it 
O41 
ita LN Greyhound Information Center i 
a o—> 105 West Madison Street, Chicago, Ill. 


Please send me your free folder about Amazing America 
Tours in the [] EAST [] WEST (Check one). 
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NAME — ae —* 
GREYHOUN D: ps 
A LOT MORE TRAVEL FOR A LOT LESS MONEY — STATE_____st 4-80 | 
_—— 
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‘**An arithmetic is an arith- 
metic is an arithmetic’ is the 
way Gertrude Stein of 
happy memory would have 
said it. We say it differently, 
however, because an arith- 
metic textbook is not by any 
means the wholestory. Every 
child is entitled toa complete 
arithmetic programconsisting of textbooks, 
workbooks, tests, manipulative devices 
and a methods book. WINSTON offers 
just such a program carefully integrated 
for use in Grades 1-9. 


All findings by modern authorities in read- 
ing concur in the conclusion that there is 
no quick way for the average child to ac- 
quire a reading vocabulary, that he suc- 
ceeds best by much easy reading at many 
stages. EASY GROWTH IN READING 
has carried out these findings in a pro- 
gram of Levets based upon child ability 
from Pre-Primer groups through third year. 
Schools everywhere have found that this 
level plan provides maximum reading skill 
and enriched reading experience. 


What makes a geography NEW? A copy- 
right date or the way in which material is 
treated? You know the answer—if a geog- 
raphy does not treat regions from the 
standpoint of global relations and if it 
does not emphasize social living, it belongs 
to the prewar era regardless of copyright 
date. The WINSTON Smith-Sorenson- 
Carls OUR NEIGHBORS Series is quickly 
gathering fame for its perceptive, timeless, 
and timely handling of all topics. 

TOM’S TOWN, second book for second 
grade, is proving a worthy successor to 
NANCY’S WORLD, first book in the 
new WINSTON SOCIAL STUDIES. 


Ask your Winston representative to show 
you the list of changes made in the 1950 
Edition of THE WINSTON DICTION- 
ARY FOR SCHOOLS—changes which 
make this book as fresh as the head- 
lines in tomorrow morning’s newspaper. 


What makes day and night ? What are the 








stars made of and how far are they? Have | 


you heard an old man say it would rain 
because his rheumatism was bad? How 
can we save water? As long as youth is 
youth, these and many other questions 
will be pondered in their “long, long 
thoughts.”” No one answers them more 
effectively than does 
Franklin B. Carroll, 
Science Department 
Head, Frankford High 
School, Philadelphia, in 
his three-volume INTER- 
PRETING SCIENCE 
SERIES. 


WINSTO 





MEMBER 


1010 Arch St. 
Phila. 7 
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Fame is a fleeting thing. But when 
one has one’s picture and a story dis- 
tributed over the country in a mighty 
attractive pamphlet, the sensation 
must be a gratifying one. 


That, among others, is the thought 
that struck us when we opened up 
“The Case for the Ten-Twenty,” pub- 
lished by the American Seating Com- 
pany to extoll the virtues of their new 
seating equipment for classrooms, and 
found a picture of R. N. Chenault 
jumping out at us. Mr. Chenault is 
principal of Warner School in Nash- 
ville and alongside his picture (and a 
statement expressing his delight with 
the 10-20 line, as one would expect) 
there is a photo of a classroom at 
Warner showing about 30 children 
peacefully reading at their conveniently 
adjustable desks. All (or nearly all) 
of them seem to be building good pos- 
ture habits, and the seats are ad- 
justed “fore and aft” for proper focal 
distance. Don’t mistake our attitude. 
We are not being flippant. They are 
beautiful desks and children who use 
them are lucky. We are just struck at 
times with the phraseology of adver- 
tising copy. At any rate, we are proud 
of Bob Chenault for being so widely 
quoted—and pictured. 


We were fortunate in meeting a 
young German editor last month in 
Atlantic City. Andreas Voelker is visit- 
ing this country as a guest of the 
Educational Press Association of 
America and the Commission on Occu- 
pied Areas. Mr. Voelker (we can’t 
pronounce his name, but that is the 
way to spell it) will be in Tennessee 
for one day this month as a guest of 
the T.E.A. and THE TENNESSEE 
TEACHER. He has already spent some 
time visiting other educational journals 
and will come to us on the way from 
Arkansas to North Carolina. 


Another thing we learned in Atlan- 
tic City was that the READERS DIGEST 
owes its phenomenal success (partly, 
anyway) to the fact that the editors 
never printed anything they did not 
like. Fair warning. Mr. Ferguson, 
senior editor of that magazine, sug- 
gested that we do likewise. Perhaps that 
is a policy we should develop. 
won’t mention, of course, that he was 
referring to a staff of editors and not 
to one person.) If you have other 
ideas on how we can build a circula- 
tion of 10 million, we will be glad to 
listen. 

Wonder how it is going to feel, in a 
month or so, to pull off our shoes and 
wander around barefoot. Gee, spring 
is nearly here! 


(We | 





High School Principals and 
Teachers 
You can recommend this school 
with confidence. Your grad- 
uates who enroll here will secure 
@ square deal. 


TOLER'S BUSINESS 
COLLEGE 


Paris, Tennessee 
Claude C. Toler, LL.B., President 


Tennessee's Outstanding 
School of Business Training 














SPANISH 
CONVERSATION 
IN MEXICO 


The Interamerican Summer 
School 








Saltillo, Mexico 
7th Season: July 3-Aug. 11: Nov. 
13-Dec. 22 
Intensive training with PRIVATE TUTORS, 
three hours day. Special Language, Cul- 
tural, and Commercial courses. . A. 
Degree. All Mexican Faculty. Incorporated 
Dept. University Studies, Mexico. a 


Approved. Reasonable rates, temsaoale 
climate. Write 

DONALD T. CUSTER 

Box 413, Salida, Colorado 
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Executive Offices: Atlanta 


Cariing Dinkler. President 


Carling Dinkler, Jr. V. P. & Gen. Mg: 
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In this coal mining operation 
nobody goes underground to mine 
coal; instead, the 75-foot earth-cover 
is simply scooped aside by giant 
shovels and the coal uncovered to 
the sky! Called surface mining, this 
method makes use of huge electric 
shovels, some costing as much as a 
million dollars apiece, to uncover the 
coal seam, and smaller power 
shovels to load coal into the trucks 
that carry it to the preparation plant. 





This big dipper can 
remove up to 40 cubic 
yards of earth at a bite. 
Surface mining with 
these huge “shovels” 
makes it possible to re- 
cover millions of tons 
of coal too close to the 
surface to be safely 
mined by underground 
methods. 






Here is a modern preparation plant in which coal is This view at the top of a preparation plant shows 
mechanically cleaned, impurities are removed and twin conveyors which are bringing up the freshly 
the coal graded. mined coal. From here on, it flows by gravity and 


power belt through cleaning and grading processes. 
Your students will get graphic knowledge about 
coal’s extensive use in our modern civilization 
through our new picture book, PERTINENT Facts 
Asout Coat. It covers industrial, domestic and 
chemical uses simply, understandably. Send cou- 
pon for free specimen copy today. 


BITUMINOUS a» COAL 


BITUMINOUS COAL INSTITUTE 
A DEPARTMENT OF NATIONAL COAL ASSOCIATION 
WASHINGTON 5, D. C. 


Bituminous Coal Institute, Educ. Dept. T7 
Southern Building, Washington 5, D.C. 


1 

I 

! ° 

l Please send me a free, specimen copy of 
PERTINENT Facts ABout COAL. 

I (PLEASE PRINT) 

l Name 

Street 

I City Zone 
1 ail 

1 Name of school 








State 














BITUMINOUS COAL... LIGHTS THE WAY... FUELS THE FIRES... POWERS THE PROGRESS OF AMERICA 
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School Seating 
School Tables 


Folding Chairs 
Church Furniture 
Stadium Chairs 
Bleachers 


Cabinets 


Daylight Diffusors 
Window Shades 











Send for free catalog 
of all school needs 


Auditorium Seating 


Office, Library and 
General Furniture 
Filing and Storage 


Laboratory Equipment 


Heaters and Toilets 








; 


Primary Materials 





Duplicating Equipment 

Janitorial Supplies 

Chalkboards and 
Supplies 

Maps and Globes 

Visual Equipment and 
Supplies 

Office and Library 
Supplies 

School Papers 













Athletic Goods 
Art Materials 
Flags 














American Universal 
Desk No. 434 














SAVE EFFORT, SAVE TIME, INSURE VALUE 


by making us headquarters for all SCHOOL FURNITURE AND SUPPLIES 








American Bodiform Auditorium Chair 
No. 16-119— Beauty withmaximum 
comfort, durability. Automatic 
safety-fold action. No pinching or 
tearing hazards. Upholstery easily 
replaceable. Also available with 
safety-folding tablet-arm. 


Share the satisfaction of hundreds 
of other progressive teachers who 
centralize their purchases of all 
school furniture and supplies here. 


Our friendly, experienced staff 
hasa first-hand knowledge of your 
problems, gained through years 
of close co-operation with the na- 
tion’s schools. They can save you 
considerable time and effort. 


Our large warehouse stocks of 
top-quality equipment and sup- 
plies assure you of prompt deliv- 
ery at all times. 

Keep our catalog always handy. 
You will find it a ready 
reference and a depend- 
able index to all that is 
latest and best in mod- 





. | werres sco an 
ern school equipment. "=~ 








357-359 Madison A 





Write today for valuable FREE catalog 


Your free copy of our latest complete catalog is 
ready for mailing now. A penny postal card will 
bring it. Send today for this complete handbook of 


school furniture and supplies. 


Also ask for new FREE illustrated booklet, "The 
Co-ordinated Classroom,” by Darell Boyd Harmon. 





NASHVILLE PRODUCTS COMPANY 
158 Second Ave., North, Nashville 3, Tenn. 


HIGHLAND PRODUCTS COMPANY 
720 South Gay St., Knoxville 8, Tenn. 
SCHOOL PRODUCTS COMPANY 


Exclusive Distributors for 


ctmevcan Seating Company 


ve., Memphis 3, Tenn. 
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ADMINISTRATIVE COUNCIL 





President 
Cc. TE. Wai: ..osose ccs: Nashville 
First Vice President 

MILTON HAMILTON................ Union City 

First District 
Frep NEIL SMITH................. Jonesboro 

Second District 
G. HOBART SMITH................... Jacksboro 

Third District ie San : 

fe IID ss sencaretnesarees Chattanooga 7 

_— &@ Volume XVII April, 1950 Number 9 


Fourth Dtetetet OFFICIAL PUBLICATION OF THE TENNESSEE EDUCATION ASSOCIATION 







HELEN WEHBLE ..... .......... Crossville 
y ele 321 Seventh Avenue, North, Nashville, Tennessee 
Fifth District 
CHRISTINE VAUGHAN........... Manchester 
wae IN THIS ISSUE 
Sixth District 
PS E. Moss SaiddsaVernie tas Nashville Articles 
Seventh District 
MARJORIE M. SLOAN..................Columbia dhe dine NS pac dh oy 19 
Eighth District _ Cancer Strikes Every Three Minutes—Butler .... 14 
REX TURMAN occ ccccccceeens _Savannah On the Boardwalk ae ~ - 
Ninth District One Way to Judge Progress—Fleming 2 18 
MILTON HAMILTON ............. Union City Simple Addition m of Soames ee .. 15 
Tenth District Statewide English Program—-Webb . 16 
SUE M. POWERS ..........0---- Memphis The 1950 Legislative Program ie a 
State N.E.A. Director .. We Are All Neighbors—Ohlinger || 
Witson NEw _........_ Knoxville Wilderness Preserved—Wallace 12 
Peak Secsiiues Your Chance to Help a Crippled Child—Schreiber.. 17 
WRIGHT FROST ..... _ Knoxville 
Editorials 
Do You Vote? eR Re ASS 7 
DUCATIONAL Spirit of Sprin 7 
RESS P es 
SSOCIATION D 
cueeer 4 epartments 
Small Talk ... 2 Teachers Bookshelf ... 32 
Yours for the Asking 3] 
Editorial Staff 
A. D. Hott ...................... Editor-in-chief Cover 
F. E. BASS «0.0.0.0... Assistant Editor When we asked Earl F. Strohbehn, director of audio-vis- 
Mary HELEN CRAWLEY..... Associate 


ual education in Oak Ridge, for a cover picture incor- 
porating the work of his department, he came right back 
with this one. Besides being an excellent picture, it 
shows the representatives of Jefferson Junior High 


Editor and Advertising Manager 


Editorial Consultants 


N. C. BEASLEY ........ Murfreesboro School on the Junior Committee for the Children's Mu- 
MACK DAVIS ........ ... Johnson City m ft to right. they are Bobby Parker i . 
i. no. ae seum. Left to right, they are Bobby Parker, Gail Sinque 


field and Peggy Bugg. Jimmy Teddar, the fourth rep- 


resentative, is not pictured. 
Advertising Representative 





STATE TEACHERS MAGAZINES, INC. INDEX TO ADVERTISERS 
CHICAGO... 307 N. Michigan Avenue Affiliated Greyhound Lines 1 Portland Cement Association . tae 
- 2 American Seating Company 4 Row Peterson and Company ..... saidbwkaial 
NEw YORK... 295 Madison Avenue Association of American Railroads 23 Society for Visual Education, Inc. ................ 27 
j j Bituminous Coal Institute ah Southern College of pease abs | 
Los ANGELES..1127 Wilshire Boulevard Chicago and Southern Air Lines 29, 32 State Finance Company ...............:ccccscccsssscssssees 32 
I OE Cover 4 NN MONI ass Snncateevecousbappate 22 
Continental Trailways ......... 21 Teachers Casualty Underwriters. ae | 
; : 4 Dinkler Hotels ................ : 2 Tennessee Equipment and Supply Co. Cover 8 
ee neh Sten Be ee ee oe Field Enterprises, Inc. ........ 6 Toler’s Business _College er EE hay eG 2 
matter at the post office at Nashville, Tennessee, George Pepperdine College . 22 United World Films, Inc. ...........:0cce 30 
under Act of March 3, 1879. Accepted for mail- Harlow Publishing Corporation 32 University of Minnesota ................. ..Cover 8 
ing at special rate of postage provided for by Interamerican Summer School aco Vanderbilt University 0.0.0... dates 26 
Section 1103, Act of October 3, 1917, authorized Merriam, G. and C., Company 1 On Washington Teachers stetneied ‘ ; siploans 
August 31, 1923. Membership dues, which in- Methodist Book Store ............ 24 Winston ; 
clude THE TEACHER, $4.00 a year. Subscription Nashville Products Company Cover 2 World Book Company acabastaie 





to nonmembers, $1.00 a year. Per copy, 15 cents. National Association of Teachers Agencies... 8 Wrigley’s 
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Spare-Time Earnings 
Come EASY... 





.»»when you represent 


the World Book Encyclopedia 


The World Book has long been a money-maker for 
teachers, in addition to being the best encyclopedia on 
the market for children of school age. In the summer, 
or in spare time during the school year, thousands of 
your professional colleagues have found selling the 
World Book a rewarding job—in extra income and in 
satisfaction—and an easy job. 


This year, World Book representatives will receive 
greater sales support than ever. A gigantic advertising 
campaign in LIFE magazine, whose 28,700,000 readers 
represent 36% of U.S. families, will pre-sell prospects 
on the merits of World Book. And every family with 
children of school age is a prospect for a World Book 


ks 
i 
k 


vi 





#& was Altes” 
ee 


sale! Because every such family needs World Book! 


Remember, too, that the World Book has been made 
even more attractive, even more helpful to children 
and all the family in a brand-new, $2,000,000 edition. 
Just to see it is to want it, because this beautiful set so 
completely fills the need of every family for an up- 
to-date, authoritative reference work. World Book is 
thus easier to sell than ever before. 


The satisfaction in selling World Book comes from 
knowing that you are helping today’s children become 
tomorrow’s worth-while citizens— and thus helping 
your community and the nation to advance. Read the 
offer below, and act on it today! 


eh OL Sk SLE World Book is 


available only through authorized repre- 
sentatives — carefully selected and profes- 
sionally trained. Opportunities to join this 
group are open to worthy men and women 
who are interested in child education and 
would like to build up a substantial income. 
For information, write Mr. F. S. Aldridge, 
World Book, P.O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 
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Editorial 


Do You Vote? 


A prominent congressman once told me, “I hap- 
pen to favor your program, but not for fear of the 
strength of your organization, because I know that 
the teachers of my district don’t vote.” I stammered 
and stuttered but I could not call him a falsifier, be- 
cause I had a sneaking suspicion he was right. 


His serious accusation was grimly substantiated 
on November 8, 1949, by the vote on the state’s 
proposed constitutional convention. Teachers of the 
state for years had vowed their approval of the 
convention. There were over 22,000 teachers in the 
state. Add to that 50,000 members of their families, 
and friends they should have been able to influence. 
Add to that 190,000 P. T. A. members, who also 
favored the convention, and you have a total of 
262,000 who should have voted for the convention. 
The total number of votes actually cast for the 
convention was 62,483. Obviously many of these 
were neither teachers, P. T. A. members nor friends 
influenced by them. This evidence forces us to ad- 
mit that the congressman was embarrassingly right. 
Teachers of Tennessee do not vote as they should. 


Now common sense dictates that if teachers want 
to wield influence they and their friends must vote. 
Such a motivation is entirely legitimate and should 
be highly effective in bringing out the teacher vote. 
But this should not be the primary motive for 
voting. 

Voting is the inescapable right and duty of every 
good citizen in a democracy. Teachers should set 
an example of good citizenship in the school and in 
the community. It is inconceivable that a teacher 
can teach his students te be good citizens if he 
himself shirks the primary responsibility of a good 
citizen—that of voting his convictions in every elec- 
tion. 


Be a good citizen and strengthen the influence of 
your profession by qualifying yourself to vote in 
the coming election and in every election thereafter! 


Spirit of Spring 


There’s always something about spring that makes 
me want to write a poem: babbling brooks, clear and 
cold, from the last thaw of winter; frisky birds 
noisily limbering up their vocal chords for the gala 
spring symphony; dogwood, redbud, crocus, hya- 
cinth, violets, azalea and tulips, trying to out-do 
each other in fragrance and dazzling beauty; farm- 
ers turning their well-rested soil; lovers moon-gazing 
and whispering sweet nothings. Everything about 
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spring breathes happiness, optimism, new hope and 
new life. 


I know teachers with glorious spring perpetually 
in their hearts, bursting with optimism, bubbling 
over with enthusiasm, scintillating with imagination, 
with a cheerful greeting and contagious smile for 
everybody, with a hearty laugh for any good joke, 
with a capacity to enjoy wholesome pleasures, with 
a determination to make those around them happier. 


Then, I know teachers who feel that a smile is a 
sign of weakness and to laugh out loud at a wise 
crack of a student is downright disgraceful; who 
honestly believe that all work and no play will make 
Johnny a bright boy; who hold that stern discipline 
and perfect order are essential attributes of a good 
teacher; who never have any fun themselves. 


On this glorious spring day I am convinced that 
a major objective of every teacher should be to de- 
velop in her students a zest for living, a taste for 
wholesome pleasures and a genuine desire to make 
others enjoy life. Such an objective can be achieved 
only by a teacher who herself has a zest for living, 
a taste for wholesome pleasure and a genuine desire 
to make others enjoy life. 


A teacher so endowed is truly blessed with the 
perpetual spirit of spring. That spirit is eloquently 
described in the following verse by my good friend, 
the late W. P. King, which appeared in the February 
issue of the N.E.A. Journal: 


If there is 

One thing 

Which more than another, 
Makes for successful teaching 
In any classroom 

It is probably 

A cheerful atmosphere. 
And that teacher 

Who can always smile 
Who can seldom frown 
And never scold 

Is the teacher 


Whom children 
Learn to love 


And for whom 
They’ll love to learn. 
And this is true— 
In school and out— 
The cheerful soul 

Is most beloved. 
And if we all 

Could keep in mind 
This simple fact 
We soon would find 
That happy learners 
Learn the best 

And happy teachers 
Excel the rest. 
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National Association of Ceachers Ageuctes 


W H AT The N.A.T.A. is an asscciation of agency managers and counselors on teacher assign- 
° 
* ment who have subscribed to a high written code of ethics. 


W H E N 7 The Association was founded in 1915 at Cincinnati under leadership of Southern Asso- 
*  eiation of Teachers’ Agencies, founded in 1909. 


W H E R EF: Every section of the United States is represented by members of the Association. 


WH Y: To maintain standards of ethical procedure in professional teacher placement, for pro- 
4 motion of teachers and welfare of schools. 








— N. A. T. A. Members in the South - —— 


NATIONAL TEACHER PLACEMENT SERVICE Roy C. Reynolds, 
Title Guarantee & Trust Bldg. Manager. 
615 Walnut St., Chattanooga 2, Tenn. 


SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Since 1918, your office for advancement. D. R. Bodie, Mgr., former 
— bone — school principal. Enroll now for 1950’s best opportunities. 
nattanooga 5, Lenn. 
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. SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Opened in 1919. C. D. Guess, Mgr. Serving intensively the Middle 

Y Broad-Grace Arcade Atlantic States. Y 
y Richmond 19, Va. 1 
y SOUTHERN TEACHERS’ AGENCY Home office, founded 1902. Nearly a half century of service to South- 7 
Y Columbia 6, S. C. ern schools and teachers. H. L. Forbes, Mgr. Y 
y eae . : , 
y COLLEGE AND SPECIALIST BUREAU Since 1927 offering a nation-wide service to colleges and college b A 
S a 434-8 Goodwyn Institute teachers. Geo. W. Cox, Mgr. yv 
v Memphis 3, Tenn. ¥ 
4 S 
¥ ‘ ~ . oo Vv 
y For a complete list of N.A.T.A. members, write Secretary H. S. Armstrong 533 Genesee y 
Y Valley Trust Bldg., Rochester 4, N. Y. y 
bs Vill 














fires, tornadoes, and even earthquakes. 


It is the safe, economical way to build. 











PORTLAND CEMENT ASSOCIATION 


916 Falls Building, Memphis 3, Tennessee 


Recommend concrete for the new school 


schools with firesafe 


CONCRETE 


You don't have to worry about the safety of a properly de- 
signed, reinforced concrete building. I+ resists damage from 


PROTECT LIVES 
LIKE THESE... 


by building your new 


And no wonder! Walls, frame and floors are constructed as 
an integral unit of concrete and embedded steel bars. Such a 
structure has the strength, rigidity and toughness to withstand 
the forces that might spell disaster for less sturdy construction. 
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HE 1950 Legislative Program 
of the Tennessee Education 
Association is a reasonable, con- 
servative one, adopted by the 
Representative Assembly without 
a dissenting vote. We teachers 
are convinced of its desirability, 
but we must convince the public— 
the parents of the children who 
will benefit from enactment of the 
program into law. 

Various facts pertaining to the 
state-wide situation have been 
compiled in the T.E.A. office. This 
information, printed here, must 
be supplemented with similar 
facts from the local community. 
It is our hope that you will be- 
come familiar with these sup- 
porting facts, and will add to 
them facts meaningful at the local 
level. 


Point One 


Sufficient state appropriations 
to maintain the present founda- 
tion school program, including 
funds for capital outlay, during 
the coming biennium, in the face 
of increased costs due to increased 
enrollments, improved training of 
teachers and accumulated needs 
of the state teachers’ retirement 
system. 


The present foundation pro- 
gram—that is, the present state 
appropriation per pupil in aver- 
age daily attendance—cannot be 
maintained with current appro- 
priations for many reasons. Most 
important is the increase in the 
average daily attendance in our 
schools. In 1947-48 the attendance 
in grades 1-12 increased 24,542 
over the previous year. In 1948- 
49 it was up 13,601, and this year, 
the increase will exceed 22,000. 
Within the past three years the 
attendance has increased 60,143. 
To maintain a ratio of one teacher 
to 30 pupils would have required 
approximately 2,000 additional 
teachers. Only 750 teachers have 
been added, which has resulted in 
seriously over-crowded class- 
rooms. 


And More Are Coming 
Estimates from the Bureau of 
Labor Statistics in Washington 
show that enrollment and attend- 
ance in Tennessee will continue 
to increase at the present rate for 
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Your Job Is to Help Sell It 


The 1950 Legislative Program 


the next several years. Statistics 
from the State Health Depart- 
ment uphold that prediction. 

In 1945, 66,620 children were 
born in Tennessee. The number 
of births jumped to 79,098 in 1946 
and to 88,193 in 1947. Since the 
children born in 1945 will not 
start to school until 1951, it is 
obvious that school attendance 
will continue to increase at least 
through the next biennium, 1951- 
53. 

In addition to these children 
born in Tennessee, families are 
moving here from other states. 
Among the large Federal govern- 
ment projects located in Tennes- 
see, largely responsible for this 
migration, are installations in 
Shelby County, Humphreys-Ben- 
ton Counties, Tullahoma-Coffee- 
Bedford Counties and Oak Ridge. 
Estimated enrollments in these 
areas will add from 12,000 to 16,- 
000 children to Tennessee’s 
schools. More teachers, more 
buildings, more equipment, more 
buses, more of everything it takes 
to run a school, will be required 
here. 


Teachers Have More Training 


Also responsible for an increase 
in the cost of the present founda- 
tion program is increased train- 
ing of teachers. The number of 
teachers with less than two years 
of college training decreased this 
year by over 1,000. Nearly 1,300 
more teachers have college de- 
grees, while approximately 400 
more have from two to four years 
of college training. The increased 
training of these 1,700 teachers 
has already meant increased cost 
to the state. 

On September 16, 1949—the be- 
ginning of this school year—Ten- 
nessee employed 22,196 teachers 
in the public schools. Of this 
number, 10,895 did not have as 
much as four years of college 
training. As these teachers se- 
cure more training, the cost for 
salaries will increase. 

In addition to these increases, 


the Tennessee Teachers Retire- 
ment System needs an increased 
appropriation. The state is obli- 
gated to match the contributions 
of teachers to the Retirement 
System and to provide sufficient 
funds to guarantee allowance for 
all prior service of members. 


Additional funds are needed an- 
nually because: 

(a) The appropriation is in- 
sufficient to match the normal 
contributions and to retire ac- 
crued liability; 

(b) Since the Retirement Law 
was adopted, the salaries of 
teachers have been greatly in- 
creased, thus calling for addi- 
tional funds to match their con- 
tributions; 

(c) Many more teachers are 
employed in the schools of Ten- 
nessee, which means that more 
teachers have joined the Retire- 
ment System; 

(d) Coverage has been ex- 
panded as follows: all prior serv- 
ice within the state is allowed; 
teachers may retire at the end of 
thirty years of teaching ; members 
of local retirement systems are al- 
lowed disability benefits ; and con- 
tributions may be made on a 
maximum salary of $3,600 instead 
of $2,500. 


Point Two 


A long-range program of salary 
revision which, under the state 
salary schedule, will provide a 
teacher with bachelor’s degree a 
beginning salary of $2,000 and 
would advance over a period of 15 
years to $3,000 with similar in- 
creases in the state salary sched- 
ule for certificated teachers of 
other levels of training and cor- 
responding increases for teachers 
in non-equalizing counties and 
cities. Each of the next three 
general assemblies will be re- 
quested to make available not less 
than one-third of the increased 
state funds required to put the 
ultimate program into effect. The 


(Continued on next page) 





above program is exclusive of 
any funds which may be made 
available to the public schools of 
the state through acts of the 
Congress of the United States. 


Restated to apply only to the 
next biennium, this point would 
read: “A revision of the state 
salary schedule which will provide 
a teacher with bachelor’s degree 
a beginning salary of $2,000 and 
will advance over a period of 15 
years to $2,500 with similar in- 
creases in the state salary sched- 
ule for certificated teachers of 
other levels of training and cor- 
responding increases for teachers 
in non-equalizing counties and 
cities.” 

The objective of this point is to 
increase the annual experience 
increment under the state salary 
schedule for certificated teachers 
to $36 and to increase to 15 the 
number of years for which incre- 
ments are allowed. 


Fifteen Years for $234 


Our present state salary sched- 
ule provides little incentive for a 
teacher to remain in the teaching 
profession in Tennessee. The 
maximum annual salary for a 
degree teacher is only $234 more 
than the minimum. Almost half 
the states in the nation have lower 
beginning salaries than Tennes- 
see, but only ten states have lower 
average annual salaries than Ten- 
nessee. This low average is largely 
the result of Tennessee’s ex- 
tremely low experience incre- 
ments. 


The fifteen states which have 
state salary schedules show a 
range of total salary gain for 
experience from $1,800 over 9 
years in Pennsylvania to $450 
over 10 years in Idaho. Tennessee 
alone has a smaller increment. 

Non-equalizing systems of the 
state allow experience increments 
totaling from $800 to $1,100. This 
has undoubtedly contributed to 
the fact that 74 percent of their 
degree teachers have taught ten 
yeurs or more, while less than half 
of the degree teachers in equal- 
izing systems, which provide total 
experience increments of only 
$234, have taught as much as ten 
years. 


Point Three 

Improvement of certification 
standards as rapidly as the supply 
of trained teachers will permit. 

Tennessee is the only state in 
the nation which has not changed 
its basic teacher certification laws 
in twenty-five years. Tennessee 
still grants permanent elementary 
certificates on the completion of 
two years of college. 

The supply of trained teachers 
in the state is increasing. A ma- 
jority of the college students now 
working toward the elementary 
certificate are taking the four- 
year course instead of the two- 
year course. In reply to a recent 
questionnaire, 29 of the 35 junior 
and senior colleges approved for 
teacher training indicated that 
689 students are taking the two- 
year elementary course while 
1,915 are taking the four-year 
course. The same report shows 





that 6,601 students are taking 
courses leading to the high school 
certificate. If four years of col- 
lege training were required for 
an elementary certificate, some 
who are taking the high school 
course might change to the ele- 
mentary field where the need for 
teachers is much greater. 

Recent studies of the National 
Commission on Teacher Educa- 
tion and Professional Standards 
have shown that, contrary to pop- 
ular assumption, low certification 
standards cause large turnover 
and short supply, while high 
standards produce a much better 
supply of qualified teachers and a 
much longer period of service. 

It is not contemplated that pro- 
posed changes in the certification 
laws will affect the certificates 
now in force. 


Point Four 
Teacher tenure legislation 
which will provide for: (a) tenure 
protection to all certificated teach- 


ers who have served a probation- 
ary period sufficiently long to 
determine their qualifications to 
continue in service; (b) provision 
for dismissal of teachers for in- 
competence, inefficiency, neglect 
of duty, unprofessional conduct, 
insubordination or abolition of po- 
sition; (c) fair trial for teachers 
who have been dismissed; (d) pro- 
tection of local tenure laws. 

The Tennessee Education As- 
sociation is supporting teacher 
tenure legislation which will meet 
the principles listed in this point. 
Since these principles are believed 
to be fair and sound, it is not 
deemed necessary to provide sta- 
tistical justification for them. 

Any tenure bill presented to 
the next legislature should have 
the approval of all groups inter- 
ested in the welfare of children. 
This being the case, parents, sup- 
erintendents, classroom teachers, 
school board members, principals, 
supervisors and others should be 
invited to participate in the form- 
ulation of such a bill. 

Point Five 

Adequate state support for 
higher education. 

The number of Tennesseans at- 
tending state supported institu- 
tions of higher learning has more 
than doubled in the last three 
years. In 1946, the University of 
Tennessee enrolled 3,432 students 
in all of its branches, and the state 
colleges enrolled 3,426. In the fall 
of 1949, the University enrolled 
7,685, an increase of 234 per- 
cent, while the six state colleges 
enrolled 10,410 students, an in- 
crease of 303 percent. 

The first great jump in enroll- 
ment was due to returning serv- 
ice men. However, the present 
freshmen class is larger than last 
year’s and comparatively few of 
them are former members of the 
armed forces. When former 
service men are replaced by regu- 
lar students, the cost of higher 
education to the state is increased, 
since the major cost of educating 
ex-service men is borne by the 
Federal government. With total 
enrollments continuing to in- 
crease and with the number of 
veterans decreasing, the state ap- 
propriation for higher education 
must be increased. 
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WE ARE ALL NEIGHBORS 
Modern Languages in the Age of Flight 


OR many years foreign lan- 

guage study has been in dis- 
repute, for it has had no practical 
value for most students. The few 
who did study foreign languages 
did so to work off prerequisites 
for scientific curricula, to acquire 
a social grace, or to prepare for 
literary or musical careers, and 
the teachers had to “defend” their 
subject on the grounds of its cul- 
tural value. 

Today, languages are practical 
for every boy and girl, for we are 
global residents, and the matter of 
foreign language study is of in- 
creasing individual importance. 
The days of living within our own 
national boundaries and hemi- 
sphere, are over. Our points of 
contact with other languages are 
multiplying constantly, in busi- 
ness, trade, travel and interna- 
tional politics, giving foreign 
languages a new and important 
role in preparation for world citi- 
zenship. 

The teachers of modern lan- 
guages, therefore, are engaged in 
a field that has a great contribu- 
tion to make to international 
amity, government, and business. 
The importance of a working 
knowledge of foreign languages 
for living, is on the increase. 

We Are Airmen 

The airplane, within the span 
of only some ten years, has made 
the United States an integral part 
of One World, and plunged us 
willy-nilly into international af- 
fairs. Today, every adult, and 
every boy and girl, is an airman, 
either actual or potential. By the 
term “airman” I mean any person 
who uses air transportation, 
either privately or commercially. 

A few years hence, all of our 
students will be confirmed airmen, 
for they have been born into the 
Age of Flight, whereas we adults 
are only the first converts to a 
new mode of transportation. Our 
students will know the airplane 
as a conveyance as well as we 
know the automobile, and will use 
it as matter-of-factly. 
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Baxter Seminary 


At the present stage in the 
development of aviation, the pub- 
lic is dazed by and obsessed with 
the speed of flight to the exclusion 
of its really unique, and perhaps 
more important feature, accessi- 
bility. It is the complementary 
relationship of speed and accessi- 
bility which causes the airman to 
consider nations, nationalities, 
and languages in a personal way. 

Going half way around the 
world means no more to him than 
a trip across several states by 
land, and national boundaries 
mean little, except for the fact 
that on one side English may be 
spoken, and on the other Spanish, 
let us say. 


No Time to Brush-Up 


Formerly, when tourists went 
abroad, to France, for instance, 
more or less of the trip was by 
train or by bus, before boarding 
the boat. Then, during the five- 
to-ten-day trip across the At- 
lantic, they could “brush-up” on 
their French. But such a proced- 
ure is becoming archaic. With 
planes leaving Nashville or Knox- 
ville, flying passengers for France 
almost non-stop, the tourist of 
tomorrow will speak English one 
day in Tennessee, and French the 
next, in Paris. No time for brush- 
up along the way! 

Americans have never seriously 
considered a fifty-fifty proposi- 
tion in communications. The other 
fellow has always had to come 
our way 100% and speak English, 
which he usually did, to his ad- 
vantage, and certainly to our loss. 
What, and how much, United 
States diplomats have lost for our 
country in international negotia- 
tions, and what business has lost 
in trade, thru this one-way lan- 
guage policy, we shall never know. 


In the Age of Flight, this policy 
is going to be very, very unsound. 
Where are the American states- 
men, diplomats, ambassadors, and 
executives who can speak one 
foreign language, or even under- 
stand the spoken sounds? And 
what about the veracity of news, 
from reporters abroad, who can- 
not speak the language of the 
region they are expected to cover? 

Americans need to learn to rid 
themselves of their self-conscious- 
ness when essaying a foreign lan- 
guage. Our timidity often reaches 
the magnitude of a complex, dis- 
guised by the boast of inability 
to learn another tongue. It almost 
appears that Americans take a 
sort of pride in saying that they 
studied Spanish, French, or what- 
have-you, for so many years, and 
then when they went abroad, 
couldn’t speak or understand a 
word! 

Americans abroad herd to- 
gether, rather than essay the lan- 
guage of the people. In business, 
trade, and vacationing, this is 
definitely bad psychology, for it 
removes the possibility of better 
understanding, both verbal and 
sympathetic, and gives other na- 
tionals the impression that we are 
snobbish and consider English 
better. 

We Can Try 

Many Americans have said they 
couldn’t learn to pronounce, or 
at least not so as to be understood. 
The emphasis in our teaching, to 
date it is true, has been on the 
translation of the printed page, 
and there has not been much mo- 
tivation for oral language. In a 
“world neighbor” policy, however, 
it is not so much the perfection 
of speech that counts as the ges- 
ture of friendliness that goes with 
the effort to do something the 
other fellow does. 

A conversation attempted in his 
language, though it may be full 
of blunders, makes all the differ- 
ence in the world in establishing 
business or friendly relations. 


(Continued on page 30) 








WILDERNESS PRESERVED 


RICHARD W. WALLACE 


Division of State Information 


Tennessee, with its variety of vacation possibilities, is fast be- 
coming a mecca for tourists. It may be that, in planning your 
own summer, you will want to visit some of the state parks. 


INNESSEE —the Nation’s 

Most Interesting State” is a 
great deal more than a mere ad- 
vertising slogan. The facts speak 
for themselves in terms of natural 
and man-made marvels that are 
drawing an ever-increasing num- 
ber of tourists to the Volunteer 
State each year. 

During 1949 the Tennessee Val- 
ley Authority reported over 6,- 
000,000 visitors to TVA dams and 
lakes—one million more visitors 
than in 1948! 

The recently opened city of Oak 
Ridge, the Cradle of the Atomic 
Age, boasts the only atomic ener- 
gy museum in the world. Known 
as the American Museum of 
Atomic Energy, each _ season 








brings to it an increasing number 
of visitors. 

Many of you are familiar with 
the large number of natural at- 
tractions in the State, including 
the Great Smokies, the Cumber- 
lands, Lookout Mountain, Reel- 
foot Lake, the vast expanses of 
natural forests and the great 
silvery sheets of water that have 
come to be known as the Great 
Lakes of the South. 

But even though these natural 
and man-made wonders have been 
with us for a good while, few 
seem to know of the excellent 
State Park system that has been 
growing steadily since the mid- 
thirties until now there are fifteen 
beautiful parks and an acceler- 


ated movement to develop the pro- 
gram still further. 

During the 1949 session of the 
Legislature, Governor Gordon 
Browning signed a bill authoriz- 
ing expenditure of $1,500,000 for 
the expansion and improvement 
of the State Park system. 


Plans for Paris Landing 


The largest and most ambitious 
phase of this program is material- 
izing on the shores of Tennessee- 
Kentucky Lake, the largest 
man-made lake in the world. 
Known as Paris Landing State 
Park, this development represents 
one of the most far-reaching un- 
dertakings in the history of Ten- 
nessee’s parks. 

Last November, the largest self- 
propelled hydraulic dredge on 
U. S. inland waters steamed into 
the Paris Landing area and in 
the record time of eighteen days 
deepened the entire harbor to ac- 
commodate all types of craft 
during maximum low water. 
Some 209,000 cubic yards of fill 
were dredged from the harbor 
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When present plans materialize, Paris Landing will be a vacationer's dream 
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bottom and piled on the shoreline. 
The result will be one of the finest 
artificial harbors on this 185-mile 
long lake. 

Sometime during Spring, when 
the “fill” has thoroughly dried, 
construction of boat docks capable 
of accommodating as many as 36 
cruisers will start off the second 
phase of the Paris Landing pro- 
gram. The docks will be of the 
floating type, designed to rise and 
fall with the lowering and raising 
of the water in the lake. 

Other 1950 improvements 
scheduled for Paris Landing and 
already underway include road 
construction, grading of parking 
areas, and building of a restau- 
rant and pavilion. In the heart of 
a natural vacation area, Paris 
Landing will become a veritable 
fishing, swimming and boating 
paradise. 


Invisible—But Important 


State Park Director 8S. C. Tay- 
lor brought up an _ interesting 
point recently when he said that 
many of the improvements 
throughout the park system gen- 
erally would not be noticeable to 
the public, such as extensive un- 
derground piping and wiring, as 
well as underwater improvements 
to make swimming easier and 
safer. 

“While such improvements are 
not seen by the public,” continued 
Mr. Taylor, “they’d certainly be 
noticed if they were not there!” 

Other State Parks in West Ten- 
nessee include Natchez Trace, 
Chickasaw, Shelby Forest, and T. 
O. Fuller Park for Negroes. Ten- 
nessee, by the way, has two State 
Parks solely for Negroes, the 
other being Booker T. Washing- 
ton State Park, near Chattanooga. 


They Cover the State 


Natchez Trace, covering some 
42,000 acres, is the largest recrea- 
tional area in West Tennessee. Its 
recreational activities are grouped 
around three lovely lakes. Pic- 
nicking, hiking and fishing are 
major attractions. There is also 
ample cabin space and group 
lodges are available. 

Shelby State Park features a 
beautiful lowland forest ranging 
over 12,500 acres. This park con- 
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tains miles of motor, hiking and 
bridle trails. One of the outstand- 
ing nature trails of the State is 
located there, ably organized by 
the Memphis Garden Club. Over- 
looks provide views of the majes- 
tic Mississippi River, flanked by 
jungle-like stands of cypress, cot- 
tonwood, pecan and gum trees. 
Chickasaw State Park, near 


Bolivar, is a veritable forest of 
lofty pines and towering southern 
hardwoods. Its 11,215 acres offer 
auto roads and hiking trails, va- 
cation cabins, two excellent lakes, 
modern bathing facilities, boat- 
ing, picnic areas and group 
camps. 

Swinging into Middle Tennes- 
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GHOST TOWN 


UST over the state line in 

North Carolina, at the end of 
a scenic roadway along the shore- 
line of the Little Tennessee River, 
lies a village called Fontana. 

The village was built orginally 
by TVA for use of its employees 
engaged in constructing Fontana 
Dam. When the engineering job 
was finished and the builders 
moved away, they left behind 
them TVA’s largest dam—the 
fourth highest and largest con- 
crete dam in the world—and a 
ghost town emptied of nearly all 
of its inhabitants. Now, leased 
by Government Services, Inc., it 
is courting the tourist trade, as 
much for pure recreation as for 
sight-seeing around the dam. 

No one ever sees Fontana Vil- 
lage unless he makes a point of 
going there, yet last year almost 
a million people from 48 states 
and 57 foreign countries came. 
Why? 

In the first place, of course, peo- 
ple want to see Fontana Dam. 
But in the second, they find here 
a picturesque little town dedicated 
to the tourist. In spring it is a 
paradise for fishermen, and in the 
fall there are both fishing and 
bear hunting. Two-mile-distant 
Fontana Lake, with water from 
four to five hundred feet deep, 
yields individual catches of forty 
to fifty pounds of large-mouth 
bass and bream. Trout enthusi- 
asts say that the streams empty- 
ing into the lake afford some of 
the best rainbow trout fishing in 
the eastern United States. 

Planned entertainment fills 
every evening. One goes from 
an early movie to a lecture by a 
famous naturalist or to a lesson 
in square dancing. It may be a 
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Seven-year-old Billy Milligan pulled in a 
seven and one-quarter pound bass last 
June at the mouth of Eagle Creek. 


community sing that draws a 
crowd, or a semi-weekly square 
dance with music by the five-piece 
band. There may bea stage show 
in the Auditorium, or a soft-ball 
game on the diamond. And for 
Sunday mornings, there are both 
Catholic and Protestant churches. 

Visitors to Fontana Village 
will find no hotel, but a series of 
houses with a sitting room and 
bath; one, two or three bedrooms; 
with or without cooking facili- 
tiies. Every house is completely 
furnished. The visitor can lock 
himself in, he can live a quiet 
neighborhood life, or he can par- 
ticipate in active recreation. 

Inquiries about Fontana Vil- 
lage should be sent to the Promo- 
tion Director, Fontana Village, 
North Carolina. 








Cancer Strikes Every Three Minutes 


OR more years than mankind 

cares to recite with pride, can- 
cer has been an elusive, unsparing 
and baffling enemy. 

Every three minutes someone 
dies of the disease. 

In Tennessee, the death rate is 
approximately 3,200 annually. 

The belief that many of these 
deaths could have been prevented, 
and that research and education 
can sharply reduce the current 
rate of mortalities from that 
cause, is a major reason for the 
existence and activity of the Ten- 
nessee Division of the American 
Cancer Society. 

Proceeding on the theory that 
“knowledge saves lives,’”’ the Ten- 
nessee Division, at its recent semi- 
annual meeting of the board of 
directors, gave extraordinary em- 
phasis to the program of public 
education for 1950. 


Education Can Help 


Halbert Harvill, president of 
Austin Peay State College, was 
named chairman of the newly- 
formed Education Committee, and 
A. D. Holt was named advisor to 
the committee. Announcing Mr. 
Harvill’s appointment, F. C. Sow- 
ell of Nashville, president of the 
Tennessee Division, said that 
Chairman Harvill’s “long experi- 
ence in the educational field, in- 
cluding service as State 
Commissioner of Education, and 
his state-wide civic and patriotic 
leadership, especially qualify him 
for the assignment he has ac- 
cepted as a volunteer service to a 
humanitarian need.” 

“The basic aim of this commit- 
tee,” said Mr. Harvill, “is to bring 
to every person in Tennessee suf- 
ficient knowledge about cancer so 
that he will not lose his life need- 
lessly, as approximately half of 
the present cancer patients do. 

“This is an enormous task, 
since ignorance of facts, miscon- 
ceptions about the disease, super- 
stitions and fears, are still 
widespread, and stand in the way 
of prompt, life-saving action.” 

The Education Committee, in 
carrying out its program of can- 
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Tennessee Division, American Cancer Society 


cer control education in Tennes- 
see, has announced that it will 
use “every practical means to get 
cancer facts to the public.” 


Activities of the Committee 


Thousands of pamphlets will be 
distributed in Tennessee schools, 
civic clubs, homes and industries. 
Moving pictures will be available 
for showing in every county. Ex- 
hibits of various types are 
planned for conventions, county 
fairs, and similar places of public 
assembly. 

“Trained medical and lay 
speakers will be made available 
by the Tennessee Cancer Society 
to interested groups, however 
small or however remote,” Mr. 
Harvill said. His group expects 
to make widespread use of vol- 
unteers in the counties who will 
act as a clearing house for the 
committee’s operations in Tennes- 
see. 

Specifically, the Education 
Committee will seek: 

1. To get the word into every 
possible home in the 95 counties 
of Tennessee that there are seven 
known “danger signals” of can- 
cer, and that the dread disease is 
often curable if detected early and 
treated in time. 

2. To urge periodic health ex- 
aminations as a means of dis- 
covering possible early cancer. 

3. To cooperate with the medi- 
cal, nursing and dental profes- 
sions of Tennessee in making 
available information about latest 
developments in the cancer field. 


Danger Signals 


Officers of the society believe 
that a tremendous amount of life- 
saving effort can be accomplished 
if the “seven danger signals of 
cancer” become by-words among 
Tennesseans. Much of the ac- 
tivity of the Education Committee 
will be directed at obtaining the 
widest possible dissemination, es- 
pecially in schools of Tennessee, 


of these known basic danger sig- 
nals of cancer: any sore that does 
not heal; a lump or thickening, in 
the breast or elsewhere; unusual 
bleeding or discharge; any change 
in a wart or mole; persistent in- 
digestion or difficulty in swallow- 
ing; persistent hoarseness or 
cough; any change in normal 
bowel habits. 

Education is one of three 
phases of the program of the 
Tennessee Division of the Ameri- 
can Cancer Society. Two other 
elements are research and service. 
Research, operating chiefly on a 
national level with intense co- 
operation on the part of the 
states, is the activity on which the 
real hope for cancer control is 
based. Service to those stricken 
remains a definite part of the 
program, with a _ considerable 
amount of the funds in Tennessee 
spent in aiding indigent cancer 
patients. 


Research in Tennessee 


In research there has been en- 
couraging progress in biology, 
chemistry, and physics in the lab- 
oratory attack on cancer. Find- 
ings of the so-called pure 
scientists are quickly tested for 
their effectiveness on living ma- 
terial. 

Gradually research institutions 
are being built across the country. 
Outstanding is the research cen- 
ter project now underway at the 
University of Tennessee. Once 
cancer research was limited to a 
few centers, but that has changed. 
This year grants of the American 
Cancer Society went to 201 insti- 
tutions and individuals in 27 
states and the District of Colum- 
bia. 

Interesting work is being done 
with chemicals, such as sodium, 
phosphorous and iodine made ra- 
dioactive in the same ovens that 
produce elements of the atomic 


(Continued on page 26) 
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T may be the climate. It may 

be the people. It may even be 

the teachers. But whatever the 

reason they teach a long time in 
Sumner County. 

We have in mind two people, 
specifically. First there is Miss 
Vena Stuart. She taught nearly 
sixty years in the same school 
in Gallatin. Now retired, she re- 
members with a deep pride the 
night her former pupils arranged 
a banquet in her honor, when they 
poured in from all over Tennessee 
and surrounding states to pay 
their respects to Miss Vena. 

Miss Stuart didn’t have a “per- 
manent professional certificate.” 
She taught on an examination 
certificate. But her superintend- 
ent says she is a born teacher, 
and no one hated to see her 
retirement (necessary because of 
her age) more than he. No one, 
that is, except her former pupils 
who had anticipated sending their 
own children to Miss Vena. 

They built a new school in 
Gallatin recently, a _ beautiful 
place built especially for the con- 
venience of the children. Nobody 
in Gallatin needed a second guess 
on the name for it, and it stands 
today a lasting memorial to Vena 
Stuart. 


A Part of His Program 


If you mention the Vena Stuart 
School almost anywhere in 
Sumner County you are im- 
mediately reminded that it is only 
a part of an ambitious building 
program inaugurated three years 
ago. And the building program 
brings to mind another old-timer 
in the county system, Superin-° 
tendent V. G. Hawkins. 

Mr. Hawkins’ thirty-five years 
of service are divided between 
Wilson and Sumner Counties, 
with thirty-one of them in Sum- 
ner. He is starting on his second 
term as county superintendent. 

He doesn’t talk much about 
what he has done. He concen- 
trates on what is happening now 
and what is going to happen. He 
is proud of the Vena Stuart 
School, with its bilaterally lighted 
classrooms and its primary rooms 
with outside entrances and ter- 
races. But he thinks of it as a 
part of a mammoth building pro- 
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Simple addition: 


Population 


Planning (Long-range) 


Perseverance 





Progress 


gram his Board of Education and 
County Court have in progress. 
It started back in 1946, when 


six communities in Sumner 
County (Portland, Henderson- 
ville, White House, Westmore- 


land, Gallatin and Millersville) 
had three-fourths of the county’s 
children and from one-half to 
three-fourths enough classrooms 
for them. They were reciting their 
lessons in churches, Legion halls, 
any place that would seat a class. 


He Asked for a Survey 


Mr. Hawkins met the members 
of the County Court finance com- 
mittee one day, explained the 
situation to them, and told them 
that he estimated it would cost 
a million dollars to make the 
plants adequate for the children. 
He suggested that the Court ap- 
point a committee to survey the 
school situation. The committee 
was appointed; it measured, 
counted, looked, and debated. 
Finally a report was made by the 
secretary to the Court dealing 
with children, buildings, furni- 
ture and supplies, and it was filed. 

Soon after, the County Board 
of Education requested the State 
Department of Education to make 
a similar survey, complete with 
recommendations. The Depart- 
ment surveyed the _ situation, 
worked out a long-range building 
program on the basis of the six- 
teen population centers in Sum- 
ner County, and presented recom- 
mendations on the order of work 
needed to the Board. 


Reports Were Same 


The two reports were identical. 
First on the agenda was relief of 
congestion at the six largest popu- 


lation centers. A credit to the 
County Court, the Board of Edu- 
cation and the Superintendent is 
the fact that the last appropria- 
tion for that relief has been 
passed. In September, 1950, Mr. 
Hawkins says, “We will open 
school without a single crowded 
room in the county.” He effec- 
tively counters skepticism by 
citing the long-range plan which 
was worked out in 1946. 

Political trading on the basis 
of new school buildings and addi- 
tional classrooms has been com- 
pletely absent. At the beginning 
of the program, the Board and 
the Court adopted the policy that 
rooms would be built where the 
children are. To guarantee that, 
they employed an architect who 
worked out the State Depart- 
ment’s recommendations in a 
single volume which is used as a 
handbook on construction. 

All buildings have been located 
by unanimous consent. Appro- 
priation of $800,000 of the re- 
quired $1,100,000 has been by 
unanimous vote, and not one ap- 
propriation has had noticeable 
opposition in the court. A com- 
plete satisfaction with the build- 
ing program is in evidence all 
over the county, in the Court and 
in the Board. According to Mr. 
Hawkins, the reason for that is 
that everybody knew the whole 
story—the needs, the numbers of 
children, and the order of busi- 
ness. 


Only three new buildings have 
been constructed. One is at 
Millersville with five classrooms, 
a clinic, office, combination gym- 
nasium and cafeteria, and kitchen. 
Another is the Vena Stuart 
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The State-Wide English Program 


CHARLES F. WEBB 


Secretary, Tennessee Council of Teachers of English 


INCE 1942 the Tennessee 
Council of Teachers of Eng- 
lish has sponsored the State- 
Wide English Program. This pro- 
gram, now in its eighth year, has 
been successful because of the 
wholehearted co-operation of the 
State Department of Education, 
school administrators, and teach- 
ers throughout the state. The 
over-all program, which extends 
from the first grade to the grad- 
uate school, now operates in three 
distinct units: the Language Arts 
Program for grades 1-8; the Eng- 
lish Program for grades 9-12; 
and the College Program. 


The Language Arts Program 


For the past two years the Lan- 
guage Arts Program has been 
carried on through local study 
groups, appointed by the super- 
visors, to study pertinent prob- 
lems of language-arts teaching in 
the light of local needs and condi- 
tions. Last year the study groups 
concentrated on the problem of 
better teaching of word meaning. 
This year the supervising teach- 
ers have been asked to canvass 
their teachers for the most press- 
ing weaknesses and problems in 
the teaching of the language arts. 
It is the feeling of the State-Wide 
Program Committee that the 
teachers in the classrooms are in 
the best position to recognize and 
bring to light the problems which 
need immediate attention. Super- 
vising teachers are requested to 
send their lists of suggestions to 
the secretary of the Tennessee 
Council. After the lists are re- 
ceived, the Committee hopes to 
direct the efforts of the local study 
groups to an active attempt to 
solve the problems and to devise 
more effective classroom methods 
and activities for teaching lan- 
guage arts. 


English Program for Grades 9-12 


The eighth annual confidential 
report (based on 5,001 graduates 
of Tennessee high schools enter- 
ing Tennessee colleges last year) 
has been mailed to approximately 


16 


one thousand English teachers, 
about four hundred principals, 
and one hundred city and county 
superintendents. The publication 
of the honor list has been discon- 
tinued; but the confidential re- 
ports show whether any school 
is actually on the honor list, as 
determined by its average for the 
last year (or for the last two or 
more years if needed to bring the 
total to five students) : 


First honors—averages of six- 
ty-five and above. 


Second honors—averages of fif- 
ty-one to sixty-four. 


Principals and teachers are 
urged to write the secretary of 
the Tennessee Council (Box 8410 
University Station, Knoxville 16, 
Tennessee) for further informa- 
tion regarding any matter not 
clear in the confidential reports, 
and to call attention to any errors 
in them. Suggestions regarding 
any phase of the program will be 
welcomed at any time. 


The English Manual, “by and 
for the high school teachers of 
Tennessee,” is one of the impor- 
tant outgrowths of the program 
in the early years. The Manual 
offers helpful suggestions for im- 
proving the high school English 
program as a whole and gives 
many methods for successful 
teaching of grammar, written and 
oral English, and literature. High 
school teachers who do not have 
a copy of the Manual should re- 
quest one from the Division of 
High Schools, State Department 
of Education, Nashville. The sec- 
retary of the Council will be glad 
to have any suggestions for the 
improvement of the Manual. 

During the past year the secre- 
tary has had a number of requests 
from school officials to visit Eng- 
lish and language-arts classes and 
then hold one or more conferences 
with groups of teachers. Problems 
of teaching related to local con- 
ditions have been discussed and 
methods and classroom activities 
that will lead to more effective 


teaching have been suggested, 
frequently by the teachers them- 
selves. The secretary of the Coun- 
cil will welcome requests for visits 
and group conferences and will 
be glad to give any service possi- 
ble. 


The College Program 


The first College English Con- 
ference was held in 1947. In this 
conference recommendations were 
formulated for the improvement 
of English programs in Tennes- 
see colleges. The colleges are now 
studying and trying the recom- 
mendations. Another conference 
is being planned for 1951. 


Toward a Co-ordinated Effort 


The State-Wide Program Com- 
mittee believes that better teach- 
ing will be done on all grade levels 
if teachers can see beyond their 
own grades and become more 
sympathetic with the objectives 
and problems of teachers on other 
levels. To this end the Council 
recommends the organization of 
local English councils where 
teachers of all grades may come 
to know one another better, dis- 
cuss their common problems, see 
more clearly the over-all picture, 
and make a more definitely co-or- 
dinated program. 

Several local councils have been 
organized, and reports indicate 
that teachers are greatly encour- 
aged by the help which they are 
receiving from the discussions in 
the meetings. A number of local 
groups throughout ‘the state are 
now considering the organization 
of councils in their own areas. 
The secretary of the Tennessee 
Council will be glad to assist any 
groups wishing to organize. 


The Outlook 

An educator once referred to 
the “‘treadmill aimlessness”’ of the 
average teacher in the classroom. 
Such aimlessness does not prevail 
in the classrooms of the teachers 
of English and language arts in 
Tennessee today. Teachers are 
alert and sensitive to new ways 
of improving their teaching; they 
are earnest in their efforts; they 
are enthusiastic about the job 
they are doing. Such a wholesome 
state of teacher morale warrants 
an optimistic view of the future 
of English training in Tennessee. 
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ACH spring millions of Amer- 
ican homes receive a sheet 
of gayly colored Easter Seals as 
the annual campaign to raise 
funds for crippled children and 
adults swings into action. The 
National Society for Crippled 
Children and Adults, sponsor of 
the nation-wide drive, is one of 
the world’s largest voluntary 
agencies bringing services to crip- 
pled persons. Its affiliate in Ten- 
nessee is the Tennessee Society 
for Crippled Children and Dis- 
abled Adults, Inc. 

Through the sale of Easter 
Seals, funds are raised to support 
a year-round three-point program 
of public and professional educa- 
tion, research, and direct services 
including health, welfare, educa- 
tion, recreation, rehabilitation 
and employment. These services 
are available to all handicapped 
persons regardless of their disa- 
bility. 


Personal Participation 


The annual campaign educates 
the public on the needs of the 
handicapped. Information re- 
leased at this time on services 
offered by the various societies is 
often responsible for finding 
handicapped persons who are un- 
aware of the services available 
to them. The Easter Seal drive 
also provides the opportunity for 
people to participate either di- 
rectly or through their contribu- 
tions in helping the handicapped. 

Of the funds collected in the 
states, more than 90 percent re- 
mains there to be used in the 
development of local services. 
Last year nation-wide contribu- 
tions totaled more than five mil- 
lion dollars. 

The National Society, with 
headquarters in Chicago, is gov- 
erned by a Board of Trustees 
composed of volunteer citizens 
elected from the country at large. 
Each state society designates one 
member to serve on the Board. 
Col. E. W. Palmer is the Tennes- 
see representative. The 2,000 
state and local affiliates are gov- 
erned in a similar manner. 

In addition to a full time staff 
of more than 50 persons, the Na- 
tional Society has a large number 
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YOUR CHANCE 
to help a crippled child 


EDWIN D. SCHREIBER 
Tennessee Society for Crippled Children and Disabled Adults, Inc. 


of counselors and consultants who 
are specialists in community or- 
ganization, physical medicine, 
special education, hospitals and 
institutions, curative and _ shel- 
tered workshops, cerebral palsy, 
psychiatry and otolaryngology. 
In harmony with a flexible 
three-point program which its 
member societies may develop in 
accordance with the needs of the 
community they serve, the Na- 
tional Society supplements but 
does not duplicate the work of any 
other public or private agency. 
Services to the nation’s 28 million 
crippled children and adults can 
be grouped under three divisions. 
An ardent advocate of teaching 
the crippled child to live with his 
handicap, the National Society 
also wages a vigorous public and 
professional education campaign. 


Education 


To achieve public understand- 
ing of the handicapped and their 
problems, the National Society 
maintains close relations with the 
press, radio and other public in- 
formation media. A circulating 
film library supplies films to 
groups working with the handi- 
capped. Speakers and exhibits 
are also available. 

For professional workers, stud- 
ents, and parents of the handi- 
capped, the Society has one of the 
most complete loan libraries in 
the world devoted exclusively to 
the care and welfare of crippled 
children and adults. Thirty 
thousand pamphlets, reprints, 
manuscripts and books are avail- 
able to persons in all parts of the 
world who are interested in the 
handicapped. No charge except 
postage is made for circulation of 
library materials. 

To serve better the needs of the 
handicapped, the Society has es- 
tablished a personnel and employ- 
ment service. It provides infor- 
mation on jobs, job analysis, 


occupational information, and 
counseling techniques for local 
member societies and other pri- 
vate and public agencies working 
with the handicapped. This 
serves as a clearing house for in- 
formation on special problems in- 
volved in counseling and eee’ 
handicapped workers. 

On the state level, many socie- 
ties offer scholarships so that 
classroom teachers and therapists 
may secure the special training 
necessary to work with the hand- 
icapped. Twenty-three state so- 
cieties have provided scholarships 
for training of speech and hearing 
therapists. Three state societies 
have underwritten salaries of fac- 
ulty members to assist in develop- 
ing special education courses in 
a university curriculum. 

The research program of the 
National Society is based on the 
need for more knowledge of how 
to prevent handicapped condi- 
tions, the need for improved 
techniques for removing those 
conditions whenever possible, and 
alleviating them once the handi- 
cap has developed. 


Research 


A special committee designed 
to initiate a program of research 
has been appointed. One import- 
ant research project supported 
by the National Society is its con- 
tribution to the American Acad- 
emy of Cerebral Palsy for the 
establishment of a brain registry. 
Financial support and staff as- 
sistance is also given the Com- 
mission on Chronic _ IIlness 
established by the American Med- 
ical Association, American Public 
Health Association, American 
Public Welfare Association and 
the American Hospital Associa- 
tion. 

The philosophy upon which the 
Society’s direct services are based 
is one of making every handi- 
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CHOOLS are becoming sen- 
sitive to the need for an ex- 
amination of how well the school 
is realizing its purposes. Evalua- 
tion materials are being developed 
to assist in appraising elementary 
school programs. One bit of ma- 
terial which has recently been 
produced is a set of Elementary 
School Evaluative Criteria. 

The authors hope that the mer- 
its of this instrument will be de- 
termined and plans for its con- 
tinued use made accordingly. Use 
of the materials should be viewed 
critically and with care. Assump- 
tions underlying any set of cri- 
teria for use by all schools should 
be clearly recognized. It is with 
such caution that the Elementary 
Schooi Evaluative Criteria are 
being used in Tennessee at the 
present time. 

Sponsored by Southern Association 

The Commission on Curricular 
Problems and Research of the 
Southern Association of Colleges 
and Secondary Schools is current- 
ly sponsoring a cooperative study 
of elementary schools. The devel- 
opment of evaluation procedures 
for elementary schools has be- 
come one of its important proj- 
ects. During the summer of 1949 
a South-wide committee worked 
at Florida State University in the 
preparation of evaluation mate- 
rials. 

The committee attempted to 
develop improved evaluation pro- 
cedures through greater emphasis 
on such qualitive matters as: 

1. The quality of living and 
learning in the classroom; 

2. The adequacy of the child 
guidance program; 

3. The effectiveness of school- 
community relationships; 

4. The quality of in-service 
training of teachers. 

With such an emphasis the 
Florida group produced a tenta- 
tive edition of Elementary Eval- 
uative Criteria. Two volumes 
were prepared: Volume I is a 
manual for use of the criteria and 
Volume II serves as a: workbook 
for use by school faculties, com- 
mittees or individual teachers. 

Criteria Produced 

Five major areas were selected 
for development of criteria. They 
are: 


EVALUATIVE CRITERIA FOR ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 


One Way to Judge Progress 


ROBERT S. FLEMING 


University of Tennessee 


1. Viewpoint of the school fac- 
ulty (values, outcomes, and their 
relation) 

2. Function of the = school 
(goals, tasks and opportunities 
for the elementary school) 

3. Program of the school 
(teaching-learning, scope, evalua- 
tion) 

4. Resources of the 
(plant, materials, staff) 

5. Planning of the school pro- 
gram (school, community, pupil, 
teacher planning) 

In a consideration of the view- 
point, an opportunity is presented 
for the school faculty to describe 
some evidences of good learning 
in the school. Following this de- 
scription, they are urged to de- 
scribe values contained in the sit- 
uation. This procedure is based on 
the assumption that out of real 
situations and a consideration of 
the values inherent in them, cer- 
tain principles will be clarified 
which help in studying the school. 
Several general principles are 
given for teachers to use in iden- 
tifying values, with each princi- 
ple broken down into specific ques- 
tions for consideration. 


school 


Program to Planning 


The second section is based on 
four major functions of the good 
elementary school: 

1. Developing the capacities of 
the individual and the group; 

2. Meeting the basic needs of 
the individual and group; 

3. Promoting democratic indi- 
vidual-group relationships ; 

4. Promoting experiences for 
broad areas of individual-group 
living. 

Each of these major functions 
has been broken down to allow a 
faculty to explore it fully. 

An attempt was made to pro- 
vide a framework for a consider- 
ation of the instructional pro- 
gram which reflects the functions 
of the school. This was done 


through emphasizing (1) under- 
standing the broad concerns of 
the good instructional program 
including guidance, character 
development and health; (2) good 
organization of opportunities for 
learning; (3) careful considera- 
tion of the teaching-learning 
process including use of activities 
and materials; and (4) a well con- 
ceived and functional program of 
evaluation. Specific questions are 
raised in each section with an op- 
portunity for the faculty to de- 
scribe proposed improvements. 


The fourth section of the cri- 
teria deals with resources. Here 
the faculty is directed to a con- 
sideration of resources of the 
school plant, facilities, materials, 
staff and teaching personnel. Each 
area is broken down to make pos- 
sible an analysis of both existing 
and needed resources. 


Finally, the criteria deals with 
planning. This is organized in 
terms of (1) home-school-commu- 
nity planning; (2) pupil-parent- 
teacher planning; (3) faculty 
planning; (4) individual teacher 
planning; and (5) individual pu- 
pil planning. As in other sections, 
an opportunity is given for ap- 
praising planning procedures now 
in use and to describe needed im- 
provements. 

Each of these five areas con- 
tains numerous specific items for 
consideration by the faculty. A 
system of self-rating was set up 
to make it possible for a school to 
judge the extent it meets a given 
point. A plan is also included for 
use by a visiting committee, al- 
though many believe that this 
should be left to the wishes of a 
given school faculty. Throughout 
the material one finds questions 
designed to determine needed im- 
provements in the school. Much 
attention is given to a description 
of things being done, which 
should help a faculty point up 
needed improvements. 
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An extensive bibliography is 
listed, suggesting the need for 
professional reading and study to 
accompany the work of the school 
in applying the criteria. 


An Exploratory Year 


The materials described here 
are thought of as tentative ones 
for exploratory use during the 
current school year. It was felt 
that a “trial run” of the materials 
would contribute to their validity. 
Each of the Southern states was 
requested to select a small group 
of schools for the test on the 
basis of size, geographical loca- 
tion, type of school and willing- 
ness to cooperate. 

The materials are being tried 
out in eleven white and six Negro 
schools in Tennessee during the 
present year: Baxter, Bolivar, 
Etowah, Ingleside, Lebanon, Lou- 
don, Oakville, Tupley, Warner, 
West Side, Whitlock, Bradley, 
James A. Henry, Lester, Mt. Zeno, 
Slater and Webb. 

No attempt is being made to 
force any one of these schools to 
follow directly the suggested plan. 
Actually, they are being urged to 
engage in a program of self-ap- 
praisal using the suggested cri- 
teria as an aid. Perhaps in many 
cases they will modify, eliminate 
or add items to the material. It 
is expected that, as the schools 
engage in improvement pro- 
grams, self-appraisal will be- 
come an important phase of their 
work. 

As local school units seek im- 
provement, the use of these ma- 
terials should become of interest 
to professional groups. By and 
large, the results of their efforts 
at self-evaluation will take on im- 
portance as changes occur in the 
schools. 

Tennessee schools are making 
great progress on many fronts. 
It is felt that school leaders should 
study carefully any effort, re- 
gional or national in scope, which 
might limit the work of the 
school in planning its improve- 
ment. Self-appraisal certainly of- 
fers an aid to schools seeking im- 
provement. Yet, perhaps the most 
intelligent set of criteria for Ten- 
nessee elementary schools could 
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Americas, Shake Hands! 


From Jackson Junior High School comes this story of a real adventure 
in cooperation. Miss Mary Jenkins, one of the coordinators for the 


program, supplied the report. 


ROUND April 14 every 
year, all roads lead to South 
America. Or, to be literal, all 
roads lead South. For Apri] 14 
is Pan-American Union Day. 
Last year Jackson Junior High 
School took the high road to Pan- 
America from Canada to Rio de 
Janeiro, with side trips to visit 
all the Americas and stops for 
music and dancing along the way. 
Everybody in the Junior High 
cooperated, from the chorus to 
the home economics department, 
in a pageant called “Americas, 
Shake Hands!” Dances were the 
specialty of the physical educa- 
tion department, narrators and 
flag-bearers came from geography 
classes, flags from the home eco- 
nomics department were mounted 
on staffs donated by a local lum- 
ber merchant. The industrial arts 
classes planned and constructed 
stage properties, and the Small 
Fry Club painted maps of the 
Americas for a back drop. 
Preceding Pan-American 
Union Day, the Latin classes gave 
a series of programs in chapel 
observing the founding of Rome. 
They emphasized the heritage of 
culture and government we have 
received from Greece and Rome, 
and showed how our Latin Amer- 
ican neighbors owe an _ even 
greater debt to those nations. 


New World Symphony 

The entire program on April 14 
was built around the All Amer- 
ican Highway, and was sub-titled 
“A New World Symphony.” Pan- 
Americanism was introduced as 
the theme of the symphony, seek- 
ing to promote better understand- 
ing among the countries of the 
Americas. To play the New World 
Symphony “so that our guests 
may hear the variations as well 
as the theme,” the group con- 
ducted a tour down the great 
highway from North to South. 

As the program opened, Can- 
ada was introduced to _ the 
strains of “Alouette.” Proceed- 


ing through the United States 
without musical accompaniment 
(the audience was sufficiently 
familiar with this country to dis- 
pense with a lengthy introduc- 
tion) the group crossed the 
“shallow, fickle Rio Grande” to 
old Mexico. Then the chorus sang 
“South of the Border” and the 
dancers performed “Le Raspa.” 
Still in Mexico, the chorus sang 
“Cuanto Le Gusta,” “Mexicali 
Rose,” and “Cielito Lindo” and 
the dancers performed the Mex- 
ican Hat Dance. 

Hoping that “an earthquake 
won’t occur while we’re here” the 
group went further South to 
Nicaragua where they heard 
“Managua Nicaragua” and “Ship 
of Heaven” and saw the “Guana- 
casteco”’ dance. 


Brazil Is Last Stop 

Through Columbia, Venezuela, 
Ecuador and Peru into Bolivia, 
they followed the great highway, 
and in Bolivia they paused to 
hear “Hymn to the Sun” and 
“Cruel shadow.” Still on the 
highway they passed through 
Argentina, Uruguay, Paraguay 
and completed the journey in 
Brazil. 

The pageant concluded with a 
mass of flag-bearers on the stage, 
while the chorus sang “Americas, 
Shake Hands!” The student por- 
traying Pan-Americanism left the 
audience with “Thank you for 
showing us this symbol of Pan- 
Americanism. It is truly an un- 
finished symphony of interna- 
tional goodwill and cooperation, 
and in the hands of the youth 
of the Americas is placed the 
composition of the next move- 
ments.” As the narrator traced 
the journey on the big map, the 
chorus and dancers illustrated 
each stop with music typical of 
the country. The program was 
colorful, active, and well received 
by the children. Certainly they 
will remember what Pan-Amer- 
ican Union Day means this April. 
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TRIP to Atlantic City in 

February is not an ideal va- 
cation. In the first place, it is cold. 
In the second, the gales of wind 
that sweep along the Boardwalk 
are not conducive to relaxation. In 
the third, there is too much worth- 
while activity going on at a con- 
vention of the American Associa- 
tion of School Administrators to 
allow anybody in attendance to 
vacation. 

Transportation difficulties split 
up the group of Tennesseans. 
Some of us went by train, some by 
plane, and some drove. But that 
division was nothing to the part- 
ing of ways after we arrived. One 
was lucky to see one familiar 
face all day long. Don’t believe 
the administrator who tells you 
that he didn’t attend meetings. 
You have never seen such rush- 
ing from one hotel to another, 
dashing to get to luncheon meet- 
ings on time, and pushing through 
the exhibit hall. 


Peace and Understanding 


Sunday night’s session was the 
first most of us attended. Our 
scouts who had arrived early 
reported that BRANCH RICKEY’S 
speech on Sunday afternoon was 
a masterpiece. The president of 
the Brooklyn National League 
Baseball Club said, in_ part, 
“There has never been a time that 
it has occurred to me that any 
man in America ought to apolog- 
ize for employing a man in a 
field of enterprise where he was 
best equipped to serve—for doing 
the obvious. I feel that it is es- 
sential in sports or in education, 
that in all our efforts we qualify 
ourselves as salesmen because we 
are doing an important job— 
one that we know is essential.” 

But on to Sunday night. The 
ballroom of the Convention Hall 
was filled to hear WAYNE MORSE, 
Senator from Oregon, speak on 
the “Rise or Sunset of Peace.” 
He talked at length about the ne- 
cessity of a bipartisan foreign 
policy, and said, “The voice of 
America needs to be _ heard 
throughout America as well as 
throughout the rest of the world. 
Schools and Colleges of our coun- 
try—each and every one of them 
‘—need to throw their educational 
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On The Boardwalk 
In Atlantic City 


forces behind the cause of win- 
ning the peace. This is no time 
for a hush-hush policy on the 
part of school administrators 
when it comes to the use of school 
facilities for disseminating in- 
formation about world affairs. 
The schools must help instruct 
the American public on the facts 
of the international situation. 
They must encourage faculty 
members, and students too, to 
participate in public discussion 
on the many controversial issues 
that must be considered and 
solved in accordance with the 
facts if we are to win the peace. 
Never was it more important that 
academic freedom in the sense of 
searching after and presenting 
the truth should prevail in Amer- 
ica.” 


Two Ideas on Federal Aid 


It was hard to find a place to 
eat breakfast Monday morning, 
for it seemed that every one had 
the same idea we had—we 
couldn’t miss MARGARET CHASE 
SMITH and WALTER REUTHER. It 
was worth the struggle, for the 
Senator from Maine warmed our 
hearts when she said, “The State 
has a right to insist that its 
citizens shall be educated. The 
Federal Government has a na- 
tional and fundamental obligation 
to give substantial aid to the 
States without attempting dicta- 
tion of the administration of that 
aid.” She continued, “What we 
need, and what the world needs, 
is the simple old-fashioned good 
neighborly will to get along. We 
need the fearlessness to lay aside 
our comfortable old prejudices. 
We need the tolerance to let others 
live by their light as we try to 
live by ours.” 

A convention is hardly worth- 
while if there isn’t some disagree- 
ment. Walter Reuther, president 
of the United Auto Workers of 
the CIO, voiced some thoughts 
concerning the welfare state that 





we didn’t all agree with, but few 


of the school administrators 
failed to applaud his statement 
that, “The plight of American 
schools— once a national scandal 
—is today a national tragedy. 
Schools are crowded—teachers 
are underpaid. At the end of the 
war we abolished the swing- 
shifts in our war factories and 
instituted them in our schools. 
Millions of American children— 
our most valuable American as- 
set—are being robbed of their 
rightful educational opportun- 
ities. Federal aid to education is 
a must if we are to salvage our 
school system and protect the 
future of the children in our coun- 
try.” 

Federal aid on a different basis 
was discussed at a group meeting 
discussion on Monday after- 
noon. We squeezed in the door to 
hear CLEVELAND M. BAILEY, con- 
gressman from West Virginia, 
and chairman of the House Sub- 
committee on Education, say, 
“The information obtained by the 
subcommittee demonstrates be- 
yond all question that activities 
of the Federal Government have 
caused a critical hardship on a 
substantial number of school dis- 
tricts, and as a result, over a mil- 
lion American children are not 
receiving normal educational op- 
portunities. The subcommittee is 
convinced that the Federal Gov- 
ernment has a responsibility to 
help meet the problems caused by 
its activity.” 

Atoms for Peace 

Monday evening we mingled 
with a number of other people 
intent on attending the Peabody 
College dinner where we listened 
to CHARLES SPAIN and HENRY 
HILL discuss the work the college 
is doing. The talks were suffici- 
ently brief that we had time to 
reach the arena at Convention 
Hall to hear DAviD LILIENTHAL, 
former chairman of the Atomic 
Energy Commission, speak on 
“Atomic Energy for Peace.” 
Speaking as one teacher to others, 
for he said all of us are teachers, 
Mr. Lilienthal warned, ‘As we 
meet here tonight there can 
hardly be any doubt that a princi- 
pal danger to the people of this 
democracy is that atomic energy 
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a Vacation Tr 
VIA CONTINENTAL 


Plan It Now 


Now, when you can leisurely make your plans for that 



















summer vacation, is the best time to assure yourself of a 
summer treat in relaxation that you'll long remember! 
Select the spot... anywhere in America... then consult 
your friendly Trailways travel agent. 








ey ° 
America’s Finest Buses 
Enjoy the most from your summer vacation and the advan- 
tage of convenient schedules . . . riding in America’s finest 
buses in luxurious fashion in comfort-ease seats, ample leg 
room, individual reading lights, air-conditioning, the 
world's safest drivers ...all at a saving that will sur- 
prise you! 





America’s Last Frontier 
Meet your friends in the West or Great Southwest . . . land 
of zestful air, cool nights, scenic wonders, traditional 
romance and historical spots. Here you can combine a fun- 
filled, relaxing vacation with educational features. Travel 
the delightful, fast, economical way to America's wonder- 
lands via Continental Trailways ... host to most at vaca- 
tion time! 












PLAN TO GET THERE 
| WUT MONEY 70 SPARE! 





Tour Department, 
Continental Trailways, 
315 Continental Ave., 
: Dallas, Texas. 





Please send me your free illustrated tour booklets. | am 


? interested in going to 











and plan to leave about__ 1950. 








Name 









SEND FOR CONTINENTAL'S 
NEW TOUR ORGANIZER’S PLAN 


Street and Number 











: City —_ a State. 
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in our own hands can become 
a threat to our basic liberties. 
It is not the plotting and design 
of evil-doers, from without or 
within, of which I now speak. I 
seek to warn you of a more subtle 
hazard, and an ancient one: a 
disregard of the injunction that 
the blessings of liberty are only 
for the vigilant, the eternally 
vigilant. 

“There can be no greater re- 
sponsibility upon us all than that 


we become alert to this danger. 
In our diligent efforts—the com- 
mon goal of us all—to provide 
for this country the greatest pos- 
sible security in a world in which 
the release of atomic energy is 
no longer an American monopoly, 
in our efforts to control and de- 
velop this majestic force for 
beneficial use, we must not un- 
wittingly or carelessly or in 
fright adopt practices that are in 
reality authoritarian and dicta- 


torial, that deny the essentials of 
our democratic faith and our 
democratic way of life.” 


EdPress Interviews 


We missed hearing our own 
Andy Holt’s address on Tuesday 
morning, for we were way down 
the Boardwalk attending a meet- 
ing of the Educational Press As- 
sociation of America. High spots 
of the meeting were an invita- 
tion for EdPress to participate, 








Two Summer Sessions .. . 


offer outstanding teacher-training 
courses, June 19-July 28 and July 31- 
August 25. Work toward B.S., B.A. or 
M.A. degrees or special credentials. 
Fully-accredited work in 14 depart- 
ments—art, music, speech, biology, 
business, chemistry, education and psy- 
chology, English, home economics, lan- 
guages, mathematics and physics, 
physical education, religion, social 
sciences. 


Special Workshops . . . 

in parent education, audio-visual tech- 
niques, sex education, music. HAVE 
FUN! Attend cool morning classes on 
a beautiful campus. Have free time for 
cultural and recreational attractions of 
a great city. Join inexpensive college- 
conducted tours to beaches, mountains, 
Hollywood studios, Catalina. Or you 
may choose to enroll for section of 





COMBINE VACATION AND SUMMER SCHOOL THIS YEAR! 


At George Pepperdine College . . . in Southern California 


July 31 postsession to be held at Big 
Bear Lake, Calif., 8,000 feet in San 
Bernardino Mountains. 


Christian Environment . 

You will like this omall, ‘friendly 
college offering the best in modern ed- 
ucation in a wholesome Christian en- 
vironment. 


Not Expensive! ... 

Tuition rates are reasonable. Room and 
board at modest cost in modern campus 
dormitories if you make reservations 
early. 


Write for Free Illustrated 
Summer Bulletin 


George Pepperdine College 


HUGH M. TINER, Pres. E. V. PULLIAS, Dean 



















The First Modern Speller 
for Advanced Students 


A skillful blend of scientific teaching 
techniques in the first modern speller 
for advanced students . . . leads to mas- 
tery of basic vocabulary, cf methods for 
word study, and of key words in 37 
special fields of study. 
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teways to Correct S, pos 


By Dr. Fred C. Ayer 





The Only Speller that: 


Uses new psychological methods of 
teaching 

*Uses the whole-word, hard-spot 
method 

¢ Contains a basic dictionary 

® Presents spelling demons with remedi- 
al exercises, memory aids, and visual 
drills 

r descriptive folder—or order sample 


copy today. Price $1.32 (less Usual Discount) 


me STECK. Company 


AUSTIN 
TEXAS 


as a unit, in the UNESCO com- 
mittee in America, and a discus- 
sion of the CARE book program 
presented by MILTON L. SMITH, 
director of the Educational Unit 
of CARE. ANDREAS VOELKER, 
young German editor now visit- 
ing this country, discussed the 
pedagogical press in Germany, 
dwelling at length on the amount 
of influence exerted by the state 
on the educational publications. 
CHARLES W. FERGUSON, senior 
editor of Readers Digest, was 
the luncheon speaker. He ex- 
horted us to forget the attitude 
that “I don’t like this, but may- 
be my readers will” and to print 
only material that we, as editors, 
like. To insure that we would 
adopt this policy, he reminded us 
that his publication has been 
phenomenally successful through 
following it. 

Because of our status as editor 





of an educational journal, we 
were invited to a press conference 
for Mrs. ELEANOR ROOSEVELT 
prior to her appearance on Tues- 


| day evening. So decked out in our 


| best bib and tucker and carrying 


| a freshly sharpened pencil, 








we 
hied ourself to the Traymore 
Hotel. Mrs. Roosevelt was charm- 
ing and gracious as she answered 
the questions put to her by editors 
and correspondents, and _ she 
warmed to her subject as she dis- 
cussed the work of the United 
Nations Commission on Human 
Rights. The big objective of the 
Commission, she said, and it must 
be our objective, too, is to pro- 
mote an understanding of the 
Commission and of human rights. 
In answer to a question concern- 
ing what women can do to pro- 
mote peace, she said, “Women 
must understand the problems in 
attaining peace, and must face 
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them calmly. They should use the 
influence they have to teach every- 
one more discipline, self-control 
and patience. Women, too, are 
good conciliators, since they are, 
perhaps, not as hide-bound in 
their thinking as men are. Their 
chief strength, however, lies in 
the influence they wield and in 
their opportunity to mold char- 
acter.” 

Mrs. Roosevelt’s chief point 
Tuesday evening was a plea for 
understanding, first of the Com- 
mission on Human Rights, and 
second of the people of the world. 
We are too reluctant, she said, 
to give up our isolated status and 
meet other peoples halfway. Re- 
sponsibility for the acceptance of 
the Covenant of Human Rights is 
an individual one, as well as 
worldwide responsibility. 

Up-to-Date Thinking 

Wednesday morning was given 
over to global thinking. JOHN H. 
FURBAY, director of Air World 
Education, described the new 
world the airplane has made pos- 
sible. From physical features he 
progressed to people, saying, 
“The airplane may be bringing 
together the people of the world 
faster than they are ready for it. 
We have a big task to prepare 
the minds of people for living and 
doing business in One World. We 
are still thinking too much in the 
horse-and-buggy days. 

“We must get acquainted with 
our new global neighbors. If the 
farthest is less than forty hours 
away by air, we can’t call them 
foreigners any more. The whole 
concept of other nationalities be- 
ing alien to us has to go. And 
if we are going to get along with 
these peoples as our neighbors, 
we are going to have to know 
who they are and what they are 
like.” 

Mr. Furbay continued, “We are 
going to have to get used to 
neighbors not only with different 
colored skins and with different 
religions, but neighbors speaking 
different languages. We are a one- 
language country. American 
travelers are embarrassed on 
finding that so many other peo- 
ples speak several languages. We 
are probably the only major 
country in the world whose edu- 
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Modern Trains add to my Vacation Pleasure 
(And railroad taxes pay part of my salary) 
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| get a “Refresher Course” in America ‘The Story of the Railroads,” I tell my 
when I travel by train. Through this pano- _ pupils, “is the story of America.” For rail- 
rama window, I get the “feel” of our coun- _ roads really opened up our land—to agri- 
try — the farms, the towns, the cities and culture and industry —to the wonderful 
all the many people who make America. trade and commerce which provide jobs 
And I remember, too, how railroad taxes _ for millions of people at wages that make 
give our school funds a real boost! America’s living standards so high. 





ASSOCIATION OF 


AMERICAN 


For railroad improvements 


5 years...over ’ ’ 









for “ 
% “shut down f the 
Railroads i like children ae last 5 2 Al L 4 0 A D S 
They jus ‘ion dollars spe™ cars 
more than - oC eal of new passenger © Washington 6, D. C. 
ot “? a was spent for pew 
mo! 2 Ss, 
- = cars, track, signal s me 
freig better rail service. : Listen to 
cilities to vind see the —— THE RAILROAD HOUR 
nit SS the railroads offer yo every Monday 
and safety evening on NBC. 
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cated class speaks only one lan- 
guage—their mother tongue.” 
NORMAN COUSINS, editor of 
The Saturday Review of Litera- 
ture, followed Mr. Furbay with 
the announcement that his speech 
had just been delivered. He spoke 
extemporaneously and earnestly 
in support of Mr. Furbay’s thesis 
that one world depends much on 
our attitudes concerning the other 
people who also are desirous of 
forming a peacefui world. 


Citizen Participation 

Speaking concerning local and 
state financing of school programs 
on Wednesday afternoon, EDGAR 
L. MORPHET cited several finan- 
cial problems. Then he _ said, 
“Educators alone cannot solve 
these problems. In the final 
analysis they can be solved only 
if a sufficient proportion of the 
lay citizens in every community 
and throughout every state under- 
stand the basic issues, appreciate 
the needs and, as a result, are in 
position to cooperate in develop- 
ing a better program. In other 
words, we must find better ways 


of bringing about better under- 
standing on the part of a larger 
proportion of the lay citizens of 
this country.” 

Wednesday night saw presenta- 
tion of the American Education 
Award to Roy E. LARSEN, presi- 
dent of Time, Inc., who serves as 
chairman of the National Citizens 
Commission for the Public 
Schools. The convention was con- 
cluded in fine fashion with music 
and entertainment presented by 
FRED WARING and his Pennsyl- 
vanians. Words cannot describe 
the hilarity as well as the beauty 
of the program. 








One might think from all this 
description, that we did nothing 
but sit and listen to speeches. 
We did. We fought the wind up 
and down the Boardwalk. We met 
old friends and made new ones. 
And we visited the magnificent 
exhibit hall where nearly 300 
firms displayed materials and ac- 
tivities in an exhibit covering 
90,000 square feet of floor space. 
We walked up and down the aisles 
of that floor space half a dozen 
times, passing up the long lines 
of people waiting to get their 
personalized locks and walking 
sticks, picking up an occasional 
piece of literature, and talking 
with old friends from past con- 
ventions in Tennessee. 

We wish we could have heard 
every speech at the convention 
so we could make a complete re- 
port to you. That was impossible. 
So, if we may be granted a mo- 
ment for exhortation, we would 
ask that you listen to your friends 
who were lucky enough to attend. 
What they have to repeat will be 
worth hearing. 








Last month Bill Martin visited 
Tennessee. 


standings. 


what real Library Service means. 


810 Broadway 





10 schools in 
Bill Martin is the engaging young 
author of several books for children, who wears 
the title of America's most beloved storyteller. 
After watching Bill perform in ten straight 
schools plus after-school performances at our 
store, it's easy to see how Bill earned his title 
of America's number one storyteller. 
mated 7,000 children who heard him tell stories 
from his own books—''Lightning'’, ‘Silver Stal- 
lion’, “Smoky Poky", and others—ranked Bill 
Martin right next to Joe Dimaggio in the hero 


Bill Martin was sponsored by our Library Service 
Department—just part of the little extra service 
we give schools using our service whenever pos- 
sible. Is your school using our Library Service? 
If not, write for information today and find out 


THE METHODIST BOOK STORE 


Nashville, Tennessee 


reading. 


The esti- 








WORKSHOP FOR TEACHERS 


who wish to specialize on methods for improving the 
classroom environment and on the teaching of remedial 
Emphasis placed on the vision and visual 
difficulties of school children and on how to control 
classroom lighting and seating to insure easy seeing, 
visual comfort, and improved learning opportunities. 


August 7 - 25, 1950 


120 clock hours of instruction 


Resident and visiting faculty 


Enrollment limited to insure individual attention to all 


For information bulletin, 
write The Workshop Director, 


Southern College of Optometry 


865 Washington Avenue, Memphis 7, Tennessee 


participants 
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With the ACE... 


SARA PRINTUP 


We have been concerned about 
Davidson County Branch and its 
lack of news for our column. It 
seems there was some confusion 
about whose duty it was to send 
in the news. Now that has been 
cleared up, and we are happy to 
have this fine report of their 
meetings this year. 


In the fall, the Davidson County | 
Branch wanted something spe- | 


cial, something that would attract 
all the members, new and old, to 
come and have a good time, get 
acquainted and feel the friendship 
of the association. They decided 
on a morning coffee and musical 
program. 


It was given at the | 


The clinic is under the direction 
of Dr. Arville Wheeler, professor 
of education at Peabody College. 
Dr. Wheeler will be in Henderson 
County for a series of such meet- 
ings, and teachers will be divided 
into interest groups for further 
study as the work progresses. 
Henderson County held a one 
day workshop in music on Janu- 





beautiful Colemere Club on the | 


outskirts of Nashville, and its 
success may be measured by the 
fact that three hundred out of 
their membership of three hun- 
dred sixty-five attended! 


Miss Josephine Wolfe, assist- 
ant editor of The Weekly Reader, 
was the speaker for their second 
meeting. She talked on “How to 
Use the Weekly Reader” and 
“New Reading Methods.” She 
said the best method to use in 
teaching children word meaning 
is to have them draw a picture of 
every new word they meet, wheth- 
er they are children in the first 
or the sixth grade. 

The February program was de- 
voted to UNESCO with Dr. King 
Vivion as speaker. Dr. Vivion 
gave the Davidson County teach- 
ers a first hand report and slide 
films on his trip with the Council 


of Churches at the Amsterdam | 


Conference. Their UNESCO ac- 
tivity this year has been to send 


toys to the refugee camps in Ba- | 
varia. The toys purchased are the | 


well made, non-breakable and 
durable type such as the Judy 
wooden toys. It is known that 
toys play an important part in 
the feeling of security and hap- 
piness of children. 

“In-service training” has _ be- 
come a familiar phrase to teach- 
ers in our state. The in-service 
training for Henderson County 
teachers has taken the form of a 
Reading Clinic for grades 1-12. 
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ary 14. The workshop was spon- 
sored by the State Music Consult- 
ant and was under the direction 
of Mr. Barney Thompson, Lam- 
buth College music department, 
Jackson. 

Watch this column next month 
for a report from our former 
publications chairman, Miss El- 
oise Sifford of Memphis. 





New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you will find interesting and helpful 


Of Interest to Teachers 
For Teen-Age Reading 


ACH BOOK is full of adventure, 
stout hearts and the battles of our 
pioneers told through characters of the 
same age as the readers. Equally appeal- 
ing to the girls of this age as to the boys. 
It’s the sacrifices and stamina of 
these different peoples which help build 
this Land of the Free. Young people in 
their impressionable teens become so 
engrossed as the tales unfold, they 
emerge with a new love and under- 
standing of what our great Democracy 
really stands for. 

There will be at least 16 of these 
novels in all—well bound, printed in ex- 
cellent clear-type on sight-saving off- 
white paper. Handsomely illustrated. 








z Historic Novels 
4, ~ for ‘Teen-age 
» e” Erick Berry, 


Editor 


6 Books Now Ready 
SEVEN BEAVER SKINS, The Dutch in « 


New Amsterdam — Written and illus- 
trated by Erick Berry 

| HEARD OF A RIVER, Pennsylvania 
Germans—by Elsie Singmaster. Illus- 
trated by Henry C. Pitz 

THE SONG OF THE PINES, Norwegians 
in Wisconsin—by Walter and Marion 
Havighurst. Illustrated by Richard Floethe 
THE SIGN OF THE GOLDEN FISH, Cornish 
Fishermen in Maine—by Gertrude Robin- 
son. Illustrated by Frederick Chapman 
TIDEWATER VALLEY, Swiss in Oregon— 
by Jo Evalin Lundy. Illustrated by Mar-+ 
garet Ayer 

FOOTPRINTS OF THE DRAGON, Chinese 
and the Pacific Railways—by Vanya 
Oakes. Illustrated by Tyrus Wong 











THIS SERIES is published by Winston. Copies are already in many public and 
school libraries and at the book stores. Among authorities who give it a high eval- 
uation is Ditta MacBean, Director, Division of Libraries, Chicago Public Schools. 


The pleasant chewing and lively, long-lasting 
flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM help keep 
you refreshed and alert so that your work, as you 
enjoy chewing this delicious treat, seems to go 
smoother, easier. Here's wholesome, satisfying 
treat when marking papers, reading, etc. 
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New Desks For Maury County 


P A 
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1950) Summer School 


Beginning this year, residence requirements for the Master's degree 
can be completed in three consecutive summer sessions. 

The 1950 session will consist of two consecutive five-week periods: 
June 8-July 14, July 15-August 19. You may attend either period 
or both. 

Vanderbilt's Summer School is conducted in cooperation with that 
of Peabody College. Students enrolled in one school may elect 
courses in the other. 


@ Summer School students have at their disposal the completely air- 


conditioned Joint University Library. Total number of volumes: 
approximately 550,000. 


® Scholarships, a limited number of them, are available to secondary 


school teachers for Vanderbilt's 1950 summer sessions. Stipend: 
$150 each. 


@ Summer housing for men and women arranged at moderate cost. 


Entertainment, sports and cultural activities to be scheduled for 
summer campus life. 
For detailed bulletin and fuller information, write 
Director of Summer Session, Box 80, 


VANDERBILT UNIVERSITY 


Nashville 4, Tennessee 
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The general maintenance divi- 
son of the school plant department 
in Maury County takes care of 
every thing from roofs to founda- 
tions, including termite control, 
painting blackboards, and rebuild- 
ing furniture. Shown in the pic- 
ture are Superintendent Rufus 
Baker, School Plant Supervisor 
H. C. Patton, Shop Foreman Ed- 
ward Wells and mechanics David 
Riggan and Tom Bell, along with 
a “before and after” shot of school 
furniture. 

The School Plant Department 
is divided into five sections, one 
for each of these phases of school 
maintenance: general mainte- 
nance, carpenter shop, carpentry 
(for new construction), plumb- 
ing, and painting. 

The carpenter shop repairs and 
rebuilds approximately 800 school 
desks a year, doing the kind of 
work shown in the picture above. 
Hundreds of chairs, windows, 
doors and tables are repaired and 
rebuilt each year in this division, 
too. 

The Maury County Department 
is recognized as one of the out- 
standing departments in the state 
because of the workable organiza- 
tion and the tireless efforts of 
Superintendent Baker and Super- 
visor Patton to bring to all Maury 
County schools modern equipment 
and good buildings. 


Cancer Strikes 
(Continued from page 14) 


bomb. Again Tennessee is sharply 
to the forefront, since the bulk of 
this modern research is being ac- 
complished at Oak Ridge. Radio- 
active chemicals are invaluable as 
tools of research, tracers to fol- 
low the intricate processes of body 
cells. 

During 1950, vital statistics in- 
dicate that 67,000 Americans will 
develop cancer but will be saved 
by early diagnosis and prompt, 
proper treatment. Yet in the 
same year, approximately 200,000 
will die of cancer. The medical 
profession estimates that a third 
of these could be saved if they 
could have or would accept the 
opportunity of early attention to 
warnings. 
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FIRST CALL FOR ST. LOUIS 


The annual convention of the 
National Education Association 
will be held in St. Louis on July 
2-7, 1950. 

On the last page of the January 
issue of the N.E.A. Journal are 
instructions for making hotel res- 
ervations. Every Tennessean who 
anticipates attending the conven- 
tion should make reservations as 
soon as possible. 

Every local association in the 
state which is affiliated with the 
National Association is entitled 
to one delegate for every 100 
members or major fraction there- 
of. For example, 51 members 
entitle an association to one dele- 
gate, while 151 entitle it to two 
delegates. 

Delegate cards and blanks will 
be sent to the president of the 





A Crippled Child 


(Continued from page 17) 


capped child and adult a part of, 
rather than apart from society. 

Under the rehabilitation pro- 
gram, state and county affiliates 
offer the following direct serv- 
ices: case finding, diagnostic 
clinics, medical care, physical and 
occupational therapy, speech and 
hearing therapy, treatment and 
training centers for the cerebral 
palsied and other severely handi- 
capped. 


Special schools and classes for 
those unable to attend regular 
schools are provided along with 
vocational training, curative and 
sheltered workshops, employment 
services, recreation and _ social 
services, provisions for appliances 
and equipment, convalescent care, 
and psychological counseling and 
testing. 


Through the Cerebral Palsy Di- 


local association later in the year. 
Cards should be filled out and 
given to the delegates elected to 
attend the convention. The blanks, 
completely filled out, must be 
returned to the N.E.A. office in 
Washington. 

If any local association has 
more people wanting to attend 
the convention than it is allowed 


to send as delegates, the president 
should write the T.E.A. office. 
It may be that such persons can 
go as state delegates, a status 
which entitles one to voting privi- 
leges. No expense money is 
available for these delegates. 

Last year in Boston, Tennessee 
was the only state with its full 
quota of delegates present. We'd 
like to equal that record this year. 
Start planning now to fill your 
quota. 











ha-tilente 
catalog of 
filmstrips 
and 2” x 2” 
color slide sets 







Here is an easy-to-use, complete, descriptive 
listing of selections from the finest and largest 
filmstrip and slide library in the world—the 
S.V.E. Library. Every subject matter area is 
represented, from Kindergarten stories to 
advanced technical material, all produced 
under supervision of outstanding educators. 


This catalog is a “must” for every school that 


uses or plans to use visual aids. 
DIVIDED INTO BASIC SUBJECT 
MATTER AREAS 


IDENTIFICATION AND ORDERING 
103 NEW FILMSTRIPS 


(SLIDE SETS) 
MANY ILLUSTRATIONS 


tdddd< 


CODED TO INDICATE GRADE LEVEL 
NEW NUMBERING SYSTEM FOR EASY 


131 VISUALIZED UNITS IN COLOR 



















From the "General Science Why Series” 
of four filmstrips. For intermediate 
grades, junior high, and senior high, 











From the “Correlated Handwriting 
Series” of four filmstrips. For primery 
and intermediate levels 








Most early American fags were 

| at home by patriotic women who 
| together making lass Or for their 
From the new "American Flag Series" 
of three filmstrips in color. For ele- 
mentary and te school history. 


were made 
ae 
country. | 


from the - Atomic World 


Series” of two filmstrips in color. For 








junior and senior high and college. 


vision, special emphasis in all 





services is placed on the study, 
treatment, and education of the 
cerebral palsied. The Society’s 
goal is to insure optimal adjust- 
ment, care, treatment and educa- 
tion for this group which has been 
pushed into the farthest corner 
of the public consciousness. 
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Send Today— Every teacher should have access to this new, up-to- 
date catalog. Send for your free copy today. Specify Catalog No. 600 


SOCIETY FOR VISUAL EDUCATION, 


Inc. 





1345 WEST DIVERSEY PARKWAY ~- CHICAGO 14, ILLINOIS 


Sign of Perfection Producers of Visual Aids since 1919 


in Still Projection 
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Simple Addition 
(Continued from page 15) 


School, with sixteen classrooms, 
an auditorium, dining room, 
kitchen, music room, clinic and 
office. The third is scheduled for 
construction now, the Union High 
School for Negroes, which will 
have eight classrooms, library, 
home economics department, vo- 
cational agriculture department, 
cafeteria, combination gymna- 
sium and auditorium, office and 
clinic. All the new buildings are 
modern throughout. 


At Portland, additions include 
a gymnasium and eight class- 
rooms. Hendersonville has a new 
auditorium, cafeteria, library, and 
three classroms. White House, 
located on the line between Sum- 
ner and Robertson Counties, is 
being modernized and enlarged 
cooperatively. Sumner County 
has added indoor toilets to the 
elementary school. 


Westmoreland is the site of a 
new cafeteria, two classrooms, 
and a vocational agriculture de- 
partment. Plans are _ being 


completed for the complete 
reconditioning of Gallatin High 
School and the addition of a new 
gymnasium there. 

New facilities have added new 
zest to teaching in Sumner 
County, too. The books in the 
central library are not the pret- 
tiest in the state, admits Mrs. 
R. L. England, Jr., supervising 
teacher, but they don’t have blank 
check-out slips in the back. The 
teachers use their library facil- 
ities. 

This year the county has added 
records, films and film strips, and 
one projector. And when a school 
wants to show a film and has no 
one qualified to operate the ma- 
chine, Mrs. England lends her 
services as well as the projector. 

Mrs. England and the music 
teachers of the county have 
worked out a cooperative pro- 
gram with radio station WHIN 
whereby music lessons are broad- 
cast once a week. In the spring, 
students from all over the county 
will meet for a big song festival. 
The songs will be those they have 
learned, in part at least, from the 
radio lessons. 





Metropolitan Achievement Tests 





FORM 





also available are 


forms R, S, T, U 








Metropolitan Readiness Tests 





FORM 





also available is 
form R 











World Book C 


441 WEST PEACHTREE STREET, N.E., a 3 
T. R. RAY, MGR. CECIL R. JAMES, REP. 
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| Park facilities, 


Wilderness 

(Continued from page 13) 
see on highway 70, about 33 miles 
west of Nashville, is Montgomery 
Bell State Park. Other parks in 
the Middle Tennessee area include 


Cedars of Lebanon, Fall Creek 
Falls, and Standing Stone State 
Park. 

New Lodge Planned 

Montgomery Bell consists of 
some 5,000 acres of wooded areas, 
clear streams and brooks. Two 
lakes in the park provide boating, 
swimming and fisning. There are 
also camping facilities, picnic 
areas, beautiful woodland areas 
and recreational fields which are 
said to be outstanding. 

Perhaps the most spectacular 
addition planned for Montgomery 
Bell is the projected Lodge, which 
will be a large, ranch-type struc- 
ture fully in keeping with its 
primitive forest setting. The 
lodge is expected to accommodate 
about 150 persons. Each room 
will have a private bath. 

This lodge is the biggest hous- 
ing item on the park planning 
list. However, new cabins are 
projected for Big Ridge and Cove 


| Lake State Parks near Norris 


Lake. Ten additional cabins are 
planned for Cove Lake. Chicka- 
saw State Park will also receive 
a share of the new cabins, and 
Natchez Trace will undergo ma- 
jor alterations. 

For Year-Round Use 

Russell Waddell, chief engineer 
of the State Parks Division, who 
has designed many of the existing 
is applying his 
architectural designing skill and 
experience to the new year-round 
cabins and the lodge. 

“We’re primarily interested in 
designing facilities that will cut 
maintenance costs and provide 
cabins for year-round use, which 
is impossible with many of the 
present cabins as they have never 
been winterized,” said Mr. Wad- 
dell. “The new ones will be con- 
structed on a concrete slab and 
will be thoroughly insulated, thus 
providing a cool, comfortable 
place in summer, and a warm, 
comfortable spot during fall and 
winter.” 

Another very popular spot in 
Middle Tennessee is Cedars of 
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Lebanon, covering some 8,300 
acres. This area protects the larg- 
est remaining forest of red cedar 
in the United States. Its many 
limestone caverns and “sinks” are 
of great geological interest. Ath- 
letic grounds, swimming pool, 
lodge and picnicking area make 
this a popular park. 
Natural Beauty 

Fall Creek Falls situated be- 
tween Pikeville and Spencer is an 
area of majestic grandeur spread 
out over 15,700 acres, with cas- 
cades, deep chasms and gorges. 
Fall Creek Falls, 256 feet high, is 
the highest in eastern America. 
Group camps, picnicking and hik- 
ing are the major activities at 
present. 

Near Livingston is Standing 
Stone State Park, 8,764 acres of 
almost primitive woodlands con- 
taining entrancing cascades and 
waterfalls. Swimming, boating 
and fishing are to be enjoyed in a 
lovely lake. A tea room and lodge 
are operated in season and many 
other facilities are provided. 

Moving toward East Tennessee, 
we come to Pickett State Park, 
covering 11,752 acres in a remote 
area of the Cumberland Moun- 
tains near the Kentucky border. 
Pickett possesses primitive char- 
acteristics not found in other 
State Parks in Tennessee. There 
are peculiar rock formations, 
mysterious caves, and a variety 
of bem: plant life. 

Near Chattanooga, the south- 
ern gateway to the Great Smoky 
Mountains, are two parks—Har- 
rison Bay and Booker T. Wash- 
ington—situated on the shores of 
beautiful Chickamauga Lake. 
Harrison Bay covers some 1,500 
acres and is primarily a water- 
front area. 

In the Mountains 

Cumberland Mountain State 
Park is near Crossville and is 
nestled on timbered slopes atop 
the Cumberland Plateau. A beau- 
tiful lake affords good fishing, 
boating and swimming. Vacation 
cabins, a group lodge, and tea 
room, all fashioned from exquisite 
crab orchard stone, make this an 
outstanding park. Trails, over- 
looks and lovely tumbling moun- 
tain streams flanked by wild- 
flowers and trees offer the nature 
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enthusiast pleasures beyond the 
wildest stretch of the imagination. 
Two State Parks in East Ten- 
nessee, recently taken over from 
the TVA, are Big Ridge and 
Cove Lake. Big Ridge is near 
Maynardsville and not very far 
from Knoxville. It comprises 
some 3,600 heavily wooded acres 
on the shores of Norris Lake, and 
offers every recreational and va- 
cation facility. It has an excellent 
bathing beach on a 45-acre lake. 
Fishing, hiking and boating are 
enjoyable pursuits for visitors. 
Cove Lake Inn near Caryville has 
a fine group of overnight cabins, 
and an ultra-modern restaurant, 
overlooking the lake. Fishing and 
boating are also available. 


Group Camping Increases 

Group camping in State Parks 
is becoming increasingly popular 
and additional facilities are 
planned. These camps are pri- 
marily for youth groups. At 
present there are eight camp 
facilities, of which two are tent 
areas. The tenting grounds are 
in the Negro Parks, which will 
soon have permanent, modern 
group camp structures. 

The six other group camps, 
strategically located, are in Shel- 
by Forest (accommodating 130), 
Chickasaw (130), and a series of 
group lodges taking groups of 
20, 40, or 60 at Natchez Trace. 
Other camps are located at Mont- 
gomery Bell, Fall Creek Falls, 
Standing Stone and Big Ridge. 

These permanent group camp 
structures have modern kitchens, 
completely equipped, and every- 
thing except blankets and linens 
is furnished. 

L. G. McLean, Senior Park 
Naturalist, urges, ‘“We would like 
to see the State Parks used during 
Fall and Spring as well as in the 
Summer as there are splendid 
opportunities for school groups 
interested in studying biology 
and natural science at first hand.” 

Mr. McLean also brought out 
the fact that each of the Parks is 
a “demonstration area showing 
what can be done through the 
wise use of resources.” He fur- 
ther said that they demonstrate 
the beauty of clear, clean and un- 
polluted streams, good forestry 
and fishing. 
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JAMAICA! 


' on aC x§ all expense 
air cruise. Rates start 


f as low as $] 3750 


| I Make this the most memorable 
| summer of your life... . visit 
1 light-hearted Havana, most ro- 
| mantic city in the Western hem- 
isphere. All expenses for seven 
full days, including luxurious 
accommodations at world-fa- 
mous hotels, covered by this low 
price. Extensions easily arranged 
—additional cost slight. 

See Jamaica and its tropical 
splendor. Plenty of time for 
sightseeing, swimming, shop- 
ping. New British Exchange 
rates stretch your dollars! No 
passports for U. S. citizens. Take 
o C&S air cruise now, pay later. 

Or... be a Cruise Organizer 
and take one of these cruises 
at no cost to you. Write today 
for full details. 
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CHICAGO and SOUTHERN AIR LINES 

*Havana Cruise from New Orleans Based on 

Double Occupancy Plus Tax on Air Fare Only. 
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Chicago and Southern Air Lines 
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Check one of these: 
0 Send me beautiful C&S booklet with 
complete details of Caribbean Cruises. 
Oo Send me information about becoming } 
| a Cruise Organizer. 
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Rent these films from your State or local 
educational film library. You can purchase 
them from— 


CASTLE FILMS 


PRODUCE? BY Unyren, wort? FMS nyc. 
1445 Park Avenue, New York 29, N.Y. 
For further information about these films 
and 2,000 other visual aids of the United 
States Government, mail the coupon below: 





| 148s Park p Phony New York 29, 
] CG Send me further information about the 5 films listed " 


| OC Send me the 1949 catalog “U. S. Government Films | 
for School and Industry,"” and the 1950 supplement. 


OW ae the 1949 catalog. Send me the 1950 supple- 
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All Neighbors 
(Continued from page 11) 

Personally, I have yet to find even 
a well-educated European, South 
American, or Oriental who spoke 
English flawlessly; yet these na- 
tionals make themselves well-un- 
derstood, arouse our admiration, 
and capture our good-will by their 
efforts, if not their ability. On 
occasion, a badly mispronounced 
American slang expression 
creates better understanding than 
linguistic erudition! 

Sometimes when I mention the 
importance of foreign languages 
in the Age of Flight, students be- 
come disturbed. ““Do you mean,” 
they exclaim, “that everyone 
should be familiar with five or 
six different languages?” “No, of 
course not; that would call for a 
race of geniuses. But do get a 
working knowledge of at least 
one or two of the languages that 
are studied by students in other 
countries—French, German, 
Spanish, Italian, Portuguese. And 
if you are really thinking seri- 
ously about the One World, Man- 
darin and Russian might be 
considered!” Air transportation 
has brought several foreign lan- 
guages into the lime-light, rather 
than spot-lighting just one. Before 
World War II, all attention was 
focused on Spanish, but today, 
with passengers and cargoes mov- 
ing through the air “as the crow 
flies”, rather than by or around 
surface features, France, Ger- 
many, Russia, Italy, China, and 
India, are just as much neighbors 
of the United States as countries 
in South America. With air trans- 
portation linking continents 
heart-to-heart rather than coast- 
to-coast, and with so many coun- 
tries carrying on “exchanges” in 
students, educators, and consult- 
ants and experts in any number 
of fields, the American of today, 
residing in even the smallest town, 
may find himself rubbing elbows 
with foreign languages. 


Change Procedures 

To meet the great need for 
foreign language study, teaching 
procedures will have to be 
changed. More stress will have to 
be placed on the oral language; 
more individual and class prac- 
tice with the vocal chords, in 


speaking and reading; more prac- 
tice with the ears, in listening; 
more class-periods—at least five 
weekly—to eliminate “forgetting 
respites”; and, desperately 
needed, language work placed in 
its most logical and effective years 
of the sixteen grades, in the ele- 
mentary grades. 

And this should not mean a 
mere taste or dip into several lan- 
guages for exploration or com- 
parison, but familiarization with 
one language for several years. 
Our present method of teaching 
pronunciation in high school, by 
phonetics, might well give way 
to the very efficient Army method 
of using English equivalents. Hav- 
ing beginning classes labor 
through phonetic symbols, which 
is well-nigh another course in it- 
self, discourages many students 
at the very outset. 

Teaching Aids 

The overseas airlines of the 
United States are constantly urg- 
ing and encouraging travelers to 
become familiar with other lan- 
guages. Interesting teaching-aids 
are available from Pan-American 
Airways, in the form of booklets 
and brochures, including the little 
Air Traveler’s Dictionary, which 
contains useful expressions in 
Spanish-English. They also make 
available to teachers the publica- 
tion World Airways Teacher, 
which often has one or two pages 
devoted to an up-to-the-minute 
lesson in Spanish or Portuguese. 

Every American meeting a na- 
tional from some other country, 
whether at home or abroad, is 
a representative of this country, 
and is therefore either a good or 
poor interpreter of America. In 
peace, as in war, America needs 
to understand the minds of na- 
tions, and help them to under- 
stand us. There is no substitute 
for direct conversation. 

With a new outlook on lan- 
guages, with the many new aids 
for language teaching at our dis- 
posal, both in printed materials 
and films and recordings, and with 
the opening avenues of opportu- 
nity for multi-lingual persons in 
the Age of Flight, I believe lan- 
guage teachers have a duty to 
shout to students, to parents, and 
to the public: “Learn foreign 
languages, America!” 
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One Way 

(Continued from page 19) 
be built around a cooperative con- 
sideration of these questions: 


1. What is our school attempt- 
ing to do for its students and 
community ? 


2. What progress 
made? 


is being 

3. How can improvement be 
brought about? 

School leaders should face 
the problem of standardization 
and accreditation of elementary 
schools with great care. We must 
not confuse a conception of eval- 


uation which implies cooperative, 
continuous self-analysis, for the 
purpose of bringing about im- 
provement, with standardization 
and accreditation. 

Elementary school leaders 
should study the full implications 
of such procedures. The spirit of 
the Tennessee program of school 
improvement must not be jeo- 
pardized by any short sighted or 
hampering evaluation procedure. 
It is possible that the use of such 
a set of criteria would represent 
only one means of effective edu- 


cational improvement for chil- 
dren in Tennessee and in the 
South. 





YOURS for the asking 


By using the coupons in THE TEN- 
NESSEE TEACHER you will secure some 
excellent material which has been pre- 
pared especially for you. This column 
gives only a partial list of the many 
attractive offerings in this issue. The 
coupon is for your convenience in or- 
dering. 


46. “A Chronology of American Rail- 
roads” is a ten-page illustrated 7” x 
10” booklet containing important 
dates in American railroad history, 
growth of railway mileage by 
states and by years and other fig- 
ures on railroad and_ industrial 
development. Copies for classroom 
distribution. For upper grades and 
high school. (Association of Ameri- 
can Railroads) 


47. New “SVE Educational Catalog” 
of filmstrips and 2” x 2” color slide 
sets (No. 600). (Society for Visual 
Education) 

48. “The Case for the ‘Ten-Twenty’” 


is more than a brief for the Ameri- 
can Seating Company’s newest desk 
with level, 10 and 20 degree top 
positions. This booklet includes 
a quick summary of the studies of 
the Texas Inter-Professional Com- 
mission on Child Development, 
which showed that children in thou- 


sands of classrooms are being ex- 
posed to glaring or insufficient light 
and to harmful posture with at- 
tendant visual focusing problems. 
Included also is a list of reference 
books related to lighting, seeing, 
seating, posture and child develop- 
ment. (American Seating Com- 


pany 
“How Tape Recording Simplifies 
Teaching” is a 16-page booklet 
which tells how tape recording is 
used in music, English, speech, 
commercial, science and social stud- 
ies classes. Pictures and sketches. 


24. 


(Minnesota Mining and Manufac- | 


turing Company) 

“Little Nipper” booklet is a 20-page 
catalog of records for children. The 
story about each record will help 
with the selection of appropriate 
records for various ages. (Radio 
Corporation of America) 


30. 


45. Travel Booklets—“Travel for Fun,” 
“Rocky Mountain Tours,” and 
“Thrift-tailored Tours.” (Conti- 
nental Trailways) 

51. Travel folders about ‘Amazing 
America Tours,” individually 
planned but not escorted, in the 


East and in the West. Specify the 
section in which you are interested. 
(Greyhound Lines) 

Beautifully illustrated booklet de- 
scribes Chicago & Southern Air 
Lines special 15 day all expense air 
cruise to Havana for teachers with 
courses at University of Havana. 
(Chicago & Southern Air Lines) 


53. 


Use This Coupon 


State Teachers Magazines, Inc. 
807 N. Michigan Avenue 
Chicago 1, Illinois 


Please have sent to me the items checked in the quantities indicated. 3c is enclosed for each 
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THE NATION'S 
BASIC READERS 


e Child Experience Stories 

e Integrated Textfilms 

e The Practical Rebus 

@ The Triple Teaching Plan 

@ Complete Word Recognition 
Techniques 


@ Special Helps for Immature 
Pupils 
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VACATIONS 
WITHOUT A CARE! 


Send for T.C. U. special pre- 
vacation offer. Low cost poli- 
cy protects you during rest of Bi 
school year, throughvacation 
and well into fall. Coverssick- 
ness, accident and quarantine. 


as FREE 
=") TAG FOR YOUR BAG...Has space 
for name and address with transparent 
cover. Free while supply lasts. 
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LESLIE SECRETED 8 | 
“Invaluable in classes in speech” 


A PRONOUNCING DICTIONARY 
OF AMERICAN ENGLISH 


By 
JOHN S. KENYON, Professor of the English 
Language in Hiram College, and 
THOMAS A. KNOTT, Professor of English 
in the University of Michigan. 


@ This new phonetic pronouncing dictior. - 
ary serves for the speech of the United States, a 
purpose comparabie to that served for Southern 
British English by Professor Daniel Jones’s Eng- 
lish Pronouncing Dictionary. 


@ The vocabulary includes the great body 
of common words in use in America. Having in 
mind the needs of students, the editors have in- 
cluded many American proper names and many 
historical and literary names. 


@ This dictionary deals solely with pro- 
nunciation, which is indicated by the alphabet 
of the Internationa! Phonetic Association. More 
than half of these symbols are the ordinary let- 
ters of the English alphabet or familiar varia- 
tions of them. 


538 Pages — Size, 644 x 9x 14% inches — 
Dark Red Cloth, sprinkled edges, $3.00 


Write for descriptive circular to Department 9 


G. & C. MERRIAM CO., — Springfield 2, Mass. 





Send for Catalogue 


HARLOW 


Publishing Corporation 


Oklahoma City — Chattanooga 
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Elementary Physical Education 


Classroom teachers often find them- 
selves faced with new and strange 
problems in a field in which they seem 
unprepared to teach, and deciding what 
to teach in such a case can be extremely 
difficult. To aid in the solution of this 
problem as it pertains to the field of 
physical education the new publication 
METHODS AND MATERIALS IN ELEMEN- 
TARY PHYSICAL EDUCATION contains 
criteria on the basis of which activities 
suited to various age levels in the ele- 
mentary school may be chosen. 

Once the activity has been chosen, a 
teaching method must be employed 
which insures efficient learning with a 
maximum of enjoyment and a minimum 
of drudgery. The purpose of the book 
is to serve the teacher by offering sug- 


| gestions for teaching the various cate- 


gories of activities discussed in the book. 
Although the publication contains only 
suggestions, they have been tried and 
have proven their worth many times 
over through actual experience. Repre- 
sentative activities suited to children at 
various levels have been described in 
considerable detail following the ap- 
propriate chapters, such as_ skills, 
stunts, games, rhythmic activities and 
related activities. 

Since the primary aim of all educa- 
tion is to develop in a child those 
physical, social, emotional, and mental 
qualities essential to a well-adjusted 
life much attention should be given to 
his physical education activites. We 
would recommend METHODS AND Ma- 
TERIALS IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION by 
Edwina Jones, Edna Morgan and 
Gladys Stevens as being one of the best 
in the field. It may be purchased from 
World Book Company, Yonkers—On— 
Hudson, New York. 


A.A.S.A. on Public Relations 


PUBLIC RELATIONS FOR AMERICA’S 
SCHOOLS, the 1950 yearbook of the 
American Association of School Ad- 
ministrators, was presented to the as- 
sociation during its annual convention 
in February. The book explores the 
meaning of school public relations and 





sets up principles of a good program. 
It deals with school needs as the basis 
for public relations; the effect of the 
day-to-day program; cooperation in 
planning; public relations of the school 
board, the superintendent, the staff and 
professional organizations; public re- 
lations implications of school manage- 
ment and school finance; and effective 
use of publicity techniques and media. 

AMERICAN SCHOOL BUILDINGS, 
twenty-seventh yearbook of the Amer- 
ican Association of School Adminis- 
trators, takes the construction pro- 
gram from the planning stage through 
methods of preservation. A _ well-or- 
ganized appendix lists references, 
sources of information and a check list 
for educational and architectural plan- 
ning. From the A.A.S.A. headquarters 
in Washington, $4.00 per copy. 

Man’s endeavors to create symbols 
of international goodwill in addition 
to flags of international authority are 
recorded in a book geared to the modern 
age. Beginning with the birth of the 
United Nations Honor Flag in 1942, 
it carries the reader on through the 
to the close of 1947 when the 


years 
official U.N. Organization Flag was 
adopted. All proceeds from the sale 


of this book are to be used for the 
promotion of international goodwill. 
WorRLD FLAG ENCYCLOPEDIA, United 
Nations Honor Flag Committee, 703 
Albee Building, Washington. Paper 
bound, $1. Library bound, $2. 

The most recent of film publications 
examines in detail the growing impor- 
tance of the motion picture in school 
and community life. Each of its 37 
chapters was written by an outstanding 
authority in the field, and the entire 
book presents an up-to-the-minute sur- 
vey of the non-theatrical film. 


FILM AND EDUCATION, Godfrey M. El- 
liott. New York, Philosophical Li- 
brary, $7.50. 











TEACHERS 
BE A CRUISE ORGANIZER 


Take a Caribbean Cruise this summer to 
Havana and Jamaica at no cost to you. 
Write today for complete details. 

CHICAGO & SOUTHERN AIR LINES 
Tour Dept. Memphis, 2, Tenn. 








WASHINGTON STATE 
needs many more good teachers. 
For complete information drop a 
card today to 
WASHINGTON TEACHERS 
AGENCY 
3141 Arcade Building, Seattle 1, Wash. 
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SUMMER SESSIONS 


JUNE 12 - JULY 22 JULY 24 - AUG. 26 


Spend a "Superior summer at the Duluth Branch, in 
the heart of the magnificent Arrowhead Country. 


e HUMANITIES 

e SCIENCES 

@ SOCIAL STUDIES 

@ TEACHER EDUCATION 














Including Graduate Courses for teachers: Art workshop 
with Yasuo Kuniyoshi; Lectures and Special Activities. 


4 i te j 


UNIVERSITY OF MINNESOTA. DULUTH BRANCH 
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Equipment and Supp 
‘ COMPANY 


DENOYER-GEPPERT 
MAPS—GLOBES—CHARTS—MODELS AND PICTURES 


New Wesley Social Studies Series Teach BIOLOGY and — 
VA ’ Effectively with M 
OUR AMERICA’ ae ae yor 


Students learn more quickly 
Backgrounds and Development and retain more of the funda- 

36 Wall Maps—44 x 38 Inches—In Color mental facts about health, hy- 
Edited by Edgar B. Wesley, Ph.D. 


giene, physiology and biology 
Features the following characteristics: 


116 SECOND AVENUE NORTH 
Telephone 6-1464 





NASHVILLE, TENN. 


when they have the use of a 
Torso Model. 


1. Clear presentation of essentials thru careful ®@ Life size 
selection of content. @ Full heoad 
u coiore 
2. Important places and events highlighted in each e le <a a otal 
map. ‘ie 
3. A time-line above each map for developing the Roig 
“time sense”. . daha @ Light, strong and 
4. A brief synopsis of the significant facts or de- durable 





Used in thousands of high schools 


velopments treated in each map. 








Reprints of the picture in this advertisement, 
without the advertising text, for use in your 
classroom will be sent free_upon request. Address 
The Coca-Cola Company, Atlanta, Georgia. 


> 


Glasgow—ship builder to 
the British Commonwealth, 


manufacturer of hundreds of articles 


sold ’round the world. Bustling, busy 


city. But not too busy to enjoy 


the pause that refreshes with 

ice-cold Coca-Cola. In Glasgow, as in 
every industrial center, 

they know you work better when 
you work refreshed. 





